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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT has got to grips this week 
Prics the taxation of land values, and the best 

of the debate has so far been with the Oppo- 
sition. Even if the Bill goes through, it is clear 
that it will only pass with a large number of 
exemptions ; and a crisis threatens next week, when 
a Liberal Amendment is to be treated by the 
Government as a question of confidence. 


If the Liberals stand to their guns, and for the 
first time for two years show themselves a united 
party, the Government may be defeated, and in 
that case a General Election would follow. The 
Liberals are claiming that it is a question of con- 
science, but the trouble is that consciences some- 
times make cowards, and the probability at the 
moment is that the crisis will blow over. 


The postponement of the Ottawa Conference, 
apparently to the Greek Calends, is disappointing 
but not surprising. The Imperial Conference last 
year was a fiasco, and this is a tacit admission that 
the whole movement has for the time being run 
underground. The truth is that the British 
Government has no Empire commercial policy, 
and does not want one, and in these circumstances 
the Ottawa Conference would have been merely a 
waste of time. 

The Gateshead by-election was a severe shock 
to both Labour and Liberal headquarters. The 
poll was heavily down, as in most by-elections, 
and the Government candidate, as the majority 
candidate, obviously stood to suffer most. But his 
figures were several thousand worse than was 
expected, while the Liberal vote seems to have 
gone solidly Conservative. The Westminster Pact 
between Labour and Liberal was denied by Mr. 
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Ramsay Muir the other day; and the Gateshead 
Liberals seem to have taken him at his word. 


I gather that Mr. Lloyd George is engaged in 
improving the prospects of Liberalism in Scot- 
land. May I suggest that while he is on his 
travels, he extends them to Rumania? A country 
in which a minority Government seeks an alliance 
with Liberalism, not only in Parliament, but at 
the election, and actually guarantees its allies a 
minimum number of seats, is surely worth his 
study. 


The report on the Cawnpore riot blames the 
authority in charge—no doubt justly—for not tak- 
ing adequate action against the insurgents. But 
in the previous case at Amritsar, General Dyer was 
broken for taking action to suppress rebellion. 
Governments cannot have things both ways; and 
responsible servants must be supported by their 
superiors if they are to be in fact responsible. 


In the present state of feeling in Palestine, I 
doubt whether the recommendations of the Wail- 
ing Wall Commission stand much chance of 
acceptance. But it is only fair to point out that 
the Palestinian Government has come out of the 
inquiry very well indeed. Three Commissioners, a 
Swede, a Swiss and a Dutchman, have substanti- 
ally recommended that the Government’s pro- 
visional regulations shall be made permanent. Let 
us hope that the significance of this report will not 
_ be lost upon foreign critics of British Colonial 
administration. 


Australia has taken a further step in the estab- 
lishment of constitutional realities. Having dis- 
covered that the States are more powerful than the 
Commonwealth, she has now realized that the 
Commonwealth Government counts for less than 
the Commonwealth Opposition. This is not 
because Mr. Scullin is in a minority in the Senate 
and enjoys only a precarious majority in the 
House. It is because the Opposition is in some 
sort a national party, whereas the Government is 
but the creature of the Labour caucus. 


My Berlin correspondent writes: ‘‘ This year’s 
Stahlhelm Rally, held at Breslau on May 30-31, 
was unusually interesting. The concentration of 
150,000 men in a city lying on the periphery of 
the Reich, was in itself no mean achievement at a 
time of unprecedented financial depression. It 
must be borne in mind that each member of the 
organization has to defray his own expenses, a 
serious consideration for the majority of Stahl- 
helmers who belong to the industrial and agricul- 
tural working class. The transport of this huge 
army necessitated the use of approximately 100 


special trains and more than 3,000 motor-cars and 
lorries. 


“The political significance of this demonstra- 
tion is characterized by the following passage in 
the address delivered to the troops by the Stahl- 
helm leader, Franz Seldte: ‘ Comrades of the 
Stahlhelm, here in the East of Germany, where the 
so-called victors of Versailles have imposed 
unbearable conditions on the German nation, the 
future of our country will be decided. Even the 
reduced space left to us in the East is threatened 


1931 
by Polish aggressiveness desirous of annexing 
East Prussia and German territory east of the 
Oder. We will not rest until all the German land 
which has drunk the blood of innumerable genera. 
tions of Germans has returned to the Reich.’ ” 


The tithe question has been definitely opened 
in East Anglia. I wonder what will happen before 
it is closed. At present, of course, the Church is 
not directly involved. In the recent case of dis. 
traint the impropriator was a layman, or rather 
a laywoman. Legally speaking, however, her 
title was no different from that of any cleric, and 
the Suffolk farmers are protesting against tithe as 
such, not against its payment to laymen. 


In the last resort the question is whether special 
burdens should be imposed upon land as such? 
It is a question definitely raised by Mr. Snowden’s 
Valuation Bill. So far as I can judge, opinion is 
hardening against the principle on which that 
measure rests, with the logical consequence that 
the justification of tithe is involved. Still, we are 
not a logical people, and the Church may have 
cause to bless our national genius for compromise. 


The exact outcome of the dispute between the 
Pope and the Italian Government is still uncer- 
tain, but if the former has been correctly reported 
he is doing his case no good. Hysterical utter- 
ances about being driven to worship in the 
catacombs are as little likely to influence world 
opinion in his favour as is the fact that he is 
apparently more concerned at the abuse which 
has been levelled at himself than at the “ rab. 
bling,’’ to use a good old Scottish term, of the 
members of the Azione Cattolica. 


Of course, until all the evidence is available 
it is impossible to apportion the responsibility, 
and Fascism must bear the blame if there has 
been any interference with the Pope’s spiritual 
liberty. On the other hand, if the Azione Cat- 
tolica has been interfering in political matters, as 
seems probable, then it has acted in direct viola- 
tion of the Concordat. 


At bottom, the quarrel is but another round 
in the fight between Church and State, and the 
English people, whatever view it may take of Fas- 
cism, is hardly likely to support Papal pretensions, 
particularly in view of the fact that an almost 
identical dispute is taking place in Malta, Who- 
ever opposes the attempts of any ecclesiastical 
body to meddle in political affairs is striking a 
blow for liberty, and that whatever Church he 1s 
fighting and whatever his own motives may be. 


The National Mark for graded and quality 
goods raises some curious questions. Cider, for 
example, has this year been granted the National 
Mark; and only this week a bottle of cider was 
brought to table with a beautiful new label on tt. 
But immediately above the National Mark label of 
193! was another label indicating that the cider 
had been brewed in 1927. Is the Mark, then, 
retrospective ? 


But the cider problem is not the only puzzle of 
the kind; and the Co-operative movement, now 
engaged in reducing the wages of their staffs, while 
their political allies, the Trade Unions, are protest- 
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: ing against any reductions whatever, seems to | hoped, but marks a distinct advance on previous 
‘te have become interested in the awkward tangle over | practice. All people, irrespective of race or reli- 
and the tick which has been found in Russian butter, | gion, are equal before the law. Arrests can only 
| of which they are said to be large users. (A | be made by law, and the arrested must be sent for 
a National Mark is being proposed, by the way, for | trial within twenty-four hours. Freedom of speech 

putter; may I suggest a tick rampant between a | and to form associations is guaranteed, within 
ned sickle and a hammer as an appropriate device ?) legal pn No property may be entered, — 
| or confiscated—as private property notoriously 
¥ Gloucestershire and Yorkshire deserve the | has been, when ama by ae politicians— 

: of sportsmen for brightening up cricket except under the law 
a 4s it has never been brightened before. By declar- , 
= ing when they had each made four runs they were | The real question, of course, is how all these 
por able to bring to an exciting conclusion what | provisions will be enforced. China is unsurpassed 
. looked like being a dull and effortless draw. | in drawing up rules and regulations that no one 

aad Their action has given cricket a new lease of life, | obeys. This misgiving specially applies to the 

and a few more innovations of a similar kind | arrangements for the development of local 
cial might do something to brighten up the occasion- | autonomy, which is the real crux. Powers are 
ch? ally depressing innings of life. given to district governments to make their own 
en’s : h "pel laws and machinery is set up for the creation of 
n is It was At Ag ee sole ocked and angry | district assemblies which will ultimately be 
that every journ er and especially every surviving | empowered to elect their own officials. But the 
that Liberal journalist, was at Sir Arthur Keith’s | Central Government’s right of interference is 
are remark that ieee men a law of life. It may | aimost unlimited, and authority is still vested in 
have not be so in Fleet Street, where they have | the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 

: rationalized half the press out of existence, and the tang, which has a bad record 
_ other half is sometimes only half rational; but ‘ E 
the surely the statement was a platitude, not a paradox. So far as I personally was concerned the earth- 
cer. quake was bizarre, even alarming, but certainly 
rted Where the shoe pinched, however, was in the | not awful. It began with a long rumble which 
tter- corollary that competition sometimes leads to war, | sounded like distant thunder, but lasted too long 

the which is nature’s pruning-hook. Anyone would | for any thunder; then a pair of tropical birds in a 
orld think from the hubbub which arose, that Sir Arthur | cage in the room woke up, and dashed themselves 
1 is had slandered nature. But have these excellent | against the bars with terrified twitterings; next a 
hich writers and preachers never heard of biology and | mirror hanging on a cord from a cornice shook 
rab. history? Or is it simply that they dislike the | violently, and finally the outside wall of the house 

the truth because it happens to be cruel? itself perceptibly trembled. A clock stopped, but 

i hs oddly enough, neither the dog in the house nor 
Or is it merely that they think it a popular | the nesting birds in the trees outside were 
able thing to say? Since a large part of this nation | disturbed. 
lity, ceased going to church, a great deal of the sloppy ; ‘ 

has piety that our fathers tolerated in the pulpit seems This was on the East Coast, and it recalled to 
itual to have found a home on the political platform, | Mind a theory once put forward in a_ local 
Cat- where the greatest rubbish is talked about peace | pamphlet by Professor Gregory, that some similar 
;, as to audiences which know perfectly well that arma- | geological (not volcanic) disturbance tilted the 
tole. ments are increasing on the Continent. It is elevation of East Essex, and altered the course of 

supposed to be popular; I doubt if it really wins | the local rivers from their normal east-west direc- 
respect. tion into north-south, half-way towards the sea. 
yund That particular district is now being eroded, but 
the Any real criticism of the Keith rectorial address | jt may be it is only giving back to the sea what 
Fas- must be made, not on these lines at all, but on the once rose out of the sea, and that part of East 
ions, fact that famine is the real pruning-hook of nature, | Anglia, like Sussex and Hampshire, was once an 
most whereas war is too often dysgenic, and kills the | ocean-bed. 
Vho- prong people. I admit that is a difficult argument 
tical or a survivor to adopt, but at least it is better 
1g a than the mere indignation without argument EARTHQUAKE 
1e is which has bubbled up during the week. (June 7, 1931) 

” Endurance records are often mildly amusing, | At the chill interspace ’twixt night and dawn, 
ality but I hope no one in this country will attempt to | When sleep = deepest, came a > tere. 
for beat the one recently set up by the pastor of a | O’er England’s earth: the rooted elm ‘gan swing ; 
onal Negro Baptist church in Washington, who claims | The stagnant pool heaved in its cloak of spawn ; 
was to have preached a sermon lasting twelve hours | The dog ran from his kennel to the lawn, 

n it. and ten minutes. During the sermon he found | Unused to hear the thrush so early sing ; ; 
el of time to consume four lamb chops, the leg of a | The window-nesting merle preened instant wing; 
cider chicken and a glass of milk. Quite enough | And the swan shuddered like a startled fawn. 
hen tidicule is showered on the churches in these days 

’ without their prompting more by such foolish = stop, beds sway, and vastd flowers take 
Even as their unplucked sisters; portrait bangs 
oak China’s Provisional Constitution, as adopted | Its face against the wall, or drops aground; 
shile by the People’s Convention at Nanking last | Bells ring untouched; dumb telephones are rife 
aa month, of which an official translation came by | With intonation; and the Imp, that hangs 

this week’s mail, is less liberal than had been 


On Lincoln’s spandrel, goggles at the sound. 
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OR all its threat to produce a final Parlia- 

mentary crisis, the report of the Insurance 

Commission is only an interim report. The 
Commissioners have not yet set about their main 
business of recommending the means whereby the 
operations of the Insurance Act can again be 
brought into some sort of harmony with its name. 
All they have so far done is to attempt to check the 
present drift of the scheme towards insolvency. 
They are, in fact, calling all hands to the pumps 
until the life-boat comes along. 

It would be an excellent thing if their recom- 
mendations could be considered on their merits. 
Of that, however, there is no chance. In a true 
democracy, public opinion must needs address 
itself to fundamental issues. It has no interest in 
the subtleties of interim reports as such. What it 
wants to know is what the State is going to do 
about the permanently unemployed. Is it going to 
look after them itself? Or does it intend industry 
to deal with its own surplus elements, with some 
assistance from the Exchequer ? 

That is a perfectly fair question to ask. Never- 
theless, it is a question which almost all politicians 
are agreed in shirking. Only the extreme men on 
both sides have their answers pat. The Left Wing 
Socialist would insist that the State must give its 
citizens work or maintenance, but would forthwith 
quibble as to the nature of the work. The Right 
Wing Protectionist would assert, no less insistently, 
that industry can look after its own workpeople 
provided it has the support of a tariff, but has not 
considered how much employment would be 
afforded by a tariff to workers in the great export 
trades which are hardest hit. All the rest have so 
far refused to face the prospect of 2} millions of 
unemployed. They think of the present crisis as a 
transient emergency and are concerned only to 
carry on until better days dawn. 

In this vital matter, the man in the street has a 
sounder instinct than the man on the platform. 
World revival or no, British tariff or no, there is 
now in this country a definite surplus of labour to 
industrial requirements, and, owing to rationaliza- 
tion and the introduction-of recent labour-saving 
devices, that surplus is likely to remain a 
permanent factor. Some authority must be 
responsible for the future of that labour. Further, 
that authority can only be the State. Place the 
burden on industry and you will break its back 
just when it is struggling to right itself. Place it 
on local authorities, and you will drive the rate- 
payers of the distressed areas into bankruptcy. 
Only the nation as a whole can carry the 
tremendous dead weight of the permanently 
unemployed. 

In the light of this conclusion we approach the 
Commission’s proposals. Broadly they amount to 
this—that the Insurance Act shall once more be 
made an Insurance Act. Both the period and the 
amount of benefits are to be proportionate to the 
premiums paid—or rather, thanks to the Exchequer 
contribution, are to be one-third in excess of what 
the premiums paid would justify. To attain this 
end the contributions are to be raised, the period 
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of benefit shortened, its am ; 

We turn first to the third of th 
since the political battle will rage oe ‘ 
our opinion there is not one iota of truth in th ; 
that the national standard of life will be sllecesa ; 

if 
benefits are reduced. In spite of the 
between wholesale and retail prices, the cost of 
living has definitely fallen since 1929. To th 
employed this fall is largely illusory since 
what they gain as consumers is more tha 
set off by what they lose as producers But 
the unemployed are merely consumers. “Their 
gain is net, and if they had used it to improve 
their standard of living we should be inclined to 
argue that it should not be cancelled. But danger. 
ous though social generalizations may be 
particularly in the absence of adequate statistical 
material, we believe that while the cost of living 
has fallen, the standard of living has remained 
unchanged. Hence has arisen an economic sur- 
plus revealed in the continued demand for the 
cheaper amusements. 

We had hoped, then—but there are indications 
on the surface of the political stream as it muddies 
past Westminster Bridge, that we are not entitled 
to expect—that the Government would support, 
and be backed by the two Oppositions in support- 
ing, a proposal which can be justified to the mass of 
decent working men and women who form the bulk 
of the electorate. As to the period of benefit, we 
wish it could be shorter. An unemployed worker 
whom his own industry is capable of absorbing 
is unlikely to remain out of work for so long as 
26 weeks. Nevertheless, that period has been so 
wrought into the Act as we know it, that it must 
remain for the time being, and its maintenance 
carries the increased contribution with it. 

As for the attack on abuses, it must be ruthless. 
The end at which we are aiming is the establish- 
ment of a genuine system of insurance against 
temporary economic misfortune. In the present 
plight of industry, insurance must be confined 
to full-time workers in real need. The removal 
of excrescences will cause hard cases in regard 
both to wives and to grown-up children. But 
hard cases are better than a demoralizing law, 
and we must face the fact that if the principle of 
insurance is to be re-established, there must be 
an end to the laxity of administration which had 
placed it in peril. 

These reforms accomplished, the way will be 
clear for an attack on the real problem, What 
is to be done with the permanently unemployed, 
the mature men and women thrown out of an 
industry by which they had earned their liveli- 
hood, the young men and women barred from an 
industry which they had supposed it their heredi- 
tary right to enter? That problem has not x 
been, faced. Suggestions have been put forward— 
pensions at 60 or less, public works, training, 
emigration—all very nice in their way, but quite 
inadequate to deal with permanent unemployment 
in its gigantic mass. Here is our real soci 
problem. It is time it was tackled. 
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N spite of the official silence regarding what 

really happened at Chequers last week-end, it 

is not difficult to reconstruct the scene, in the 
light of the Prime Minister’s behaviour on similar 
gecasions in the past. Mr. MacDonald was doubtless 
as sympathetic as he was certainly vague, and his 
guests have returned to their own country under 
the impression that Great Britain will do some- 
thing for them. In the end, of course, it will be 
found either that the Premier did not say all he 
meant, or that he did not mean all he said, and the 
result will be that to the French suspicion of us for 
having the German statesmen here at all will be 
added resentment on the other side of the Rhine 
at being subsequently let down. In the interval the 
British Government will do its utmost to divert 
public attention from the landslide of Gateshead 
to the conversations at Chequers, and the German 
Chancellor will appeal to what he has done as a 
reason why there is no need for his fellow-country- 
men to have recourse to the more drastic remedies 
of Herr Hitler and his Nazis. 

The plain fact, on the other hand, is that Great 
Britain alone cannot afford to make a single con- 
cession. We fully recognize the burden under 
which Germany is labouring, but it must not be 
forgotten that she has only herself to blame for her 
misfortunes, for when all is said and done, the 
responsibility for the war, and therefore for its con- 
sequences, was hers. In finance, as in disarma- 
ment, Great Britain has reached her limit, and 
any further sacrifices must be made by all the 
nations concerned, including the United States. 


|: it were necessary, we could dispense with gold 
to-morrow, but civilization as we know it depends 
in innumerable ways upon unlimited supplies of 
iron in the form of all kinds of ordinary and special 
steels, 

Gold is the most precious metal in anything like 

general use, that is excluding the rare metals such as 
platinum, iridium and others, which from their 
scarcity or their special properties, or for both these 
reasons, do not enter into our daily life. Though 
Ruskin rightly said: ‘‘ Gold and diamonds are not 
real riches,’’ and a Russian proverb says: ‘‘ Gold has 
wings which carry everywhere except to Heaven,”’ 
nevertheless there is much truth in the old saying that 
“Gold is the sovereign of all sovereigns.’’ For good 
or ill, gold rules the course of our terrestrial globe, and 
the struggle for its possession has been the cause of 
many wars. This wonderful metal is the one for which 
the commercial nations of the world are at present 
scrambling, that is to increase their stock of this com- 
modity which they feel they must have, not because 
7 want to use it but in order to lock it up out of 
sight ! 
_It is surprising, however, to realize how compara- 
tively small in weight is the total quantity of this 
metal which holds such sway over our affairs. The 
production and stocks of gold are measured in ounces, 
whereas the metallurgist working in iron and steel 
reckons in tons. 

Recently I came across an ably written pamphlet, 
‘Summarized Data of Gold Production,’ by Mr. 
Robert H. Ridgway and the Staff of the Common 
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CHEQUERS AND AFTER 


In this connexion, it must be confessed that 
we have for some time past become increasingly 
more doubtful of the policy founded upon the 
dictum that the pound must look the dollar in 
the face. It is quite a long while since the franc 
was able to look at any other unit of currency 
at all, either openly or covertly, yet France is 
to-day the most prosperous nation. on the face of 
the earth. With two-thirds of the world’s gold 
supply locked up in two countries, as Sir Robert 
Hadfield points out below, industry in this 
country cannot be sacrificed with any degree of 
safety to international financial considerations in 
future, and if Germany is to have a mora- 
torium in respect of ‘Reparations, then Great 
Britain must also have a moratorium where her 
payments to the United States are concerned. 
The British taxpayer cannot be expected to go on 
paying both for himself and for Germany. If, 
as a result of such a moratorium, the exchange 
value of the pound in New York were to decline, 
our bankers would no doubt take to sackcloth 
and ashes, but it might be that our manufacturers 
would come to the conclusion that it was an ill 
wind that blew nobody any good. 

Whatever decision is taken with regard to war 
debts must in future be based upon economic 
facts rather than upon financial theories. Prestige 
that is too dearly bought is a debit, not an asset, 
and the electorate will do well to make clear to 
its rulers that Britain is not to do all the paying 
in the post-war world. 


GOLD SUPPLY 


Metals Division of the United States Department of 
Commerce, which throws much light on the part which 
gold has played in the history of the world during the 
past six hundred years. From a careful study of avail- 
able records, it is concluded that the world’s production 
of gold since the discovery of America, from the year 
1493 to 1927, inclusive, amounted to 1,004 million fine 
ounces, including 1 per cent. for unrecorded or under- 
estimated output. 

Expressed in ounces, this sounds an immense 
quantity, yet in solid weight it amounts only to about 
30,720 tons, occupying a volume of slightly more than 
56,000 cubic feet, or if we consider the whole of the 
gold produced in the world since the time of the dis- 
covery of America, this would go into a 38-ft. cube— 
not a very impressive block as regards size or weight 
to have ruled men’s passions and destinies for more than 
half a thousand years. I wonder if its magic power is 
destined to continue ! 

With gold at 85s. per fine ounce, or say £70 per Ib. 
avoirdupois, the value of the 30,720 tons of gold pro- 
duced since the year 1493 would be about £4,8:7 
millions, as against our present National Debt of over 
£8,000 millions. 

The value of the actual and latest annual output, 
that is for the year 1927, amounted to £83,000,000. 
From the weight point of view of a ferrous metallurgist 
this represents the miserable figure of only about 600 

tons, or a 10-ft. cube. 

So long as we retain gold as the standard of exchange, 
and I am not questioning the desirability of doing 
so, its power must of course be enormous. The 
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reason why so little in quantity of the metal gold means 
so much is no doubt to be found in the very fact that 
gold is scarce enough to be taken as a reasonably stable 
token of values, yet plentiful enough to be convenient 
for this purpose. Whether, however, some new 
standard will eventually have to be considered is 
difficult to determine, 

In this respect it is interesting to mention that in a 
recent memorandum adopted by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and sent to the Prime Minister, 
it is declared that it has become increasingly 
evident that there is not, nor is there likely to be, a 
yearly increase in the production of gold which will be 
sufficient and adequate to sustain the full volume of 
world-productive capacity, and maintain a profitable 
level of prices for commodities generally. 

If this is really likely to be the case there would 
appear to be warrant for the further statement of the 
Manchester Chamber that ‘‘ the present depressed state 
of British industry is attributable very largely to handi- 
caps and difficulties resulting from monetary policy, 
national and international. The restoration of the gold 
standard and the bringing of the pound sterling to its 
pre-war level of gold value created numerous diffi- 
culties of the gravest character for British industry.’’ 

With regard to the foregoing standpoint, I will not 
express any definite opinion. Moreover, the economist 
will probably have a good deal to say concerning the 
fact that more than half the total production of gold 
for a period of 434 years was actually produced during 
the first 27 years of the present century, the figures 
being : 


Fine Ounces _ Tons. 

From 1493 to 1850 . 1§1 million 4,630 
»» 1851 to 1900 vee 10,290 
» 1901 to 1927 15,800 
Total 1,003 ” 30,720 


I do not propose to go into the intricate question 
of the stability of the gold standard, or to discuss the 
effects on world trade of the present distribution of 
gold in the banks of the principal countries. It may, 
however, be of interest to add that of a total gold- 
holding of £2,122,000,000 in the central banks of 44 
principal countries, it is estimated that about 49 per 
cent. is in the United States, 16 per cent. in France, 


13 June 1931 
and 7 per cent, in England. It would appear that 


(a) the output since 1493 and (b) the present 
of gold, in tons and values compared’ side i ae 


are represented approximately by the following figures : 


Tons. Vv 
(a) Output + 30,720 Bm 
(b) Stock 13,530 2,122,000,000 


The relative percentage production of gold within the 
British Empire is as follows: Union of South Afri 
52.2; Canada, 9.51; Australia, 3.32; Rhodesia 3.0; 
India, 1.98; British West Africa, .88; British’ Bast 
India, .16; that is, a total of 71 per cent. I have 
omitted Great Britain, but so microscopic is its output 
that it hardly appears at all. However, to be perfectly 
fair to our own country, I may say that it is officially 
stated that its actual production is about .o1 per cent, 
of the world’s total. 

Fortunately, with the large grand total above men. 
tioned, namely, 71 per cent. of the gold output of the 
world within the Empire, we can at any rate for the 
time being feel comfortable in this respect. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. J. E. Holloway, 
Director of Census and Statistics, at a meeting of the 
Economic Society of South Africa, stated that accord. 
ing to the Government Mining Engineer’s latest esti- 
mate, the gold production of the Union will roughly 
maintain its present level until 1932. There will then 
be a great decline until 1938. From that year onwards 
it will fall away rapidly. One of the factors upon 
which the estimate is based is already in process of 
change, namely, the cost of production. As prices fall 
this will go down, and consequently a larger body of 
low-grade ore will come in the region of payability. 

If the gold production required is absolutely increased 
. from year to year to keep pace with the world’s needs, 

then prices will fall. This will stimulate gold produc- 
tion, which will in turn exercise a restraining influence 
on the downward trend in prices. 
_ It is calculated if the cost falls by 2s. per ton, there 
will be no appreciable diminution of output for the 
next eight or ten years. 
| Finally, Dr. Holloway concludes by saying that even 
‘if full allowance is made for increased production, 


\resulting from more favourable costs, it would vet 
eem that the world is moving forward to a period of 
ironing inadequacy of its gold supplies. 


THE MADEIRA REVOLT 
By R. W. Waters 


the satisfaction of the Portuguese Government, 
some interesting sidelights may be revealed on 
the attitudes and conduct of those concerned, 

To the English mind it is surprising that the revolt 
collapsed so quickly after offensive action by the govern- 
ment forces; particularly so after the insurgents’ pro- 
testations that they would defend the island to the last 
man. There have been reports stating that the rebels 
gave in after one man had been wounded. A more 
trustworthy report from many of the rebels states 
that five were killed and over twenty wounded. This in 
itself is unlikely to have crushed the revolution so 
promptly ; and it is an undoubted fact that desertion by 
their leaders was the real reason of the immediate 


Ne: that the Madeira revolt has been settled to 


The rebel forces can be divided into three main types : 
the agitators and main ringleaders, minor ringleaders 
and garrison officers, and the N,C.O,s and men, 

Of the first type ‘‘ Captain ” Sardinha was easily 
the most outstanding. He is reported to have been 


deported from Portugal no fewer than three times, and 
among his other alleged crimes bigamy and theft 
feature prominently. 


Sardinha is undoubtedly a dangerous agitator, and 
it appears that personal gain figures largely in his 
calculations. After successfully stirring up the revolt, 
Sardinha organized an attack on the national bank in 
Funchal. It was promptly stormed and robbed, Sardinha 
appointing himself treasurer and confiscating paper 
money to the extent of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. It was unfortunate for him that the bank 
officials managed to burn more than twice that amount. 

Upon the arrival of the Government forces Sardinha 
was one of the first to board the cruiser Curlew and 
ask for protection. He was soon followed by other 
rebel leaders, mostly deportees and garrison officers, 
and then by as many of the rank and file as could be 
accommodated. 

It soon became apparent to Sardinha that all the 
rebels could not escape from the island, and that the 
refuge was only temporary. He therefore suggested 
that some of them should sign a confession accepting 
all blame. for the insurrection, and those who signed 
would be enabled to escape, while the remainder should 
give themselves up. 


By this means Sardinha was able to obtain twenty- 
two signatures to the confession, which was dispatched 
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to the Portuguese Minister of Marine. The High- 
jand Castle was then in port, and Sardinha’s idea 
was for them to take a boat across to this ship and 
obtain passages to England, using the money taken 
from the bank to pay for them. 

From that moment Sardinha vanished, taking with 
him the stolen money. It appears likely that he got 
on board the Highland Castle himself and may have 
janded in England. He may have hired a boat to the 
Canary Islands, about two hundred and fifty miles away. 
Certain it is that he was the primary cause of the revolt, 
the only one who gained by it, and chose the right 
moment to make a clean escape. 

The situation of those who had signed the confession 
was then very desperate. They were informed that 
they could no longer be granted the protection of the 
cruiser, and were asked to disembark. 

At this stage the nobler side of these rebel leaders 
came to the fore. It was certain that those who escaped 
death would be deported to the Cape Verde Islands for 
life. They all knew that such a sentence would be 
little better than a protracted death penalty. Cape 
Verde Islands may be less widely known as a penal 
settlement than Devil’s Island in French Guiana, but 
their reputation is just as unsavoury. 

The rebel leaders who left the Curlew at that 
stage were quiet and resigned. They accepted their 
fate bravely and with dignity. As one of them stepped 
on to the gangway he said quietly, ‘‘ Two years ago I 
was deported from Portugal without trial, and for a 
reason unknown to me. This time I at least will know 
the reason,’’ and he stepped into the boat with a smile 
and a salute. 

It was impossible not to admire these men. Every 
English naval officer there was sincere in his admira- 
tion for the bearing of these men (mostly ex-officers), 
who appeared to be victims of a system of deportation 
without trial under the dictatorship regime, and to have 
been so thoroughly imposed upon by ‘“‘ Captain ”’ 
Sardinha. 

After the rebellion was quashed, the N.C.O.s and 
men of the rebel garrison were again deluded. It was 
understood that those who had not signed the con- 
fession as ringleaders would be dealt with leniently, 
and they were the first to leave the ship and surrender to 
the Minister of Marine. They went reluctantly, protest- 
ing that they would never get leniency from the 
Portuguese commander. It has been reported that 
they were all sentenced to five years’ imprisonment; so 
it would appear that they had good cause for appre- 
hension. It is customary for prisoners in Portugal to 
be fed by their relatives, and conditions are such that 
it needs a strong man to withstand five years’ 
incarceration. 


LITERARY 


It is a regrettable fact that the attitude of the English 
residents had little to commend it. Not being the 
tourist season, the majority of English residents were 
business men, with a large sprinkling of retired people 
who found that six months’ residence in Madeira 
annually gave them exemption from our somewhat 
ruinous income tax. 

The attitude of these residents was well reflected 
in the press that described it as a ‘* comic opera ” 
revolution. These representatives of our country 
adopted an insufferable race-superiority complex. They 
drew comparisons between our well-equipped and well- 
drilled marines, and the ill-fed and almost untrained 
rebel soldiery. While drinking in the lounge of Reid’s 
Hotel, under a strong guard of marines, they laugh- 
ingly described to one another the incompetence, ner- 
vousness and lack of backbone among the rebel forces. 
When it was hinted to some of these jokers (by I think 
a newspaper reporter) that they should get through the 
lines one night and see for themselves the general situ- 
ation and disposition of the rebel forces, there was a 
total lack of volunteers. While it was undoubtedly 
better from the international aspect that neutrals 
should remain in neutral territory, it would have been 
very welcome to find that the spirit of enter- 
prise was not dead. 

The attitude of many who regarded the revolution so 
lightly altered considerably when the Portuguese 
Minister of Marine took control. The English 
pickets were ordered to evacuate at 10 p.m., and by 
midnight all were on board their ships, complete with 
stores and arms. Madeira was then entirely evacu- 
ated by English armed forces. 

That same night an able-bodied Englishman came 
on board the Curlew and demanded a platoon of 
marines to protect his house, which lay on the hillside 
above Funchal; as he feared that the Portuguese 
Government forces would be inadequate. He was in- 
formed that the Portuguese Government, to whom he 
paid taxes, and on whose ground he had his house, 
was responsible for its protection; if he was in fear 
of personal attack, he and his family could remain on 
board. 

This statement did not satisfy the householder. He 
continued to rave almost about the supposed responsi- 
bility of a nation to protect its subjects properly. He 
asked a group of young officers what he could do. 
He chose the right people. He was promptly told 
that if he was half an Englishman he would load his 
pistol, sit at the window of his house, and threaten to 
blow holes in the first revolutionary who crossed the 
step. 

Excellent advice! I have since wondered if he took 
it. If so, there seems hope for the nation yet. 


VIGNETTES 


By WILLIAM GERHARDI 


mans, Ludwig, Zweig, Feuchtwanger, Remarque, 

different though they are, are prophets. But 
Keyserling is not the shallow fool some people think 
him. He has indeed looked into the depths—and fallen 
into a pit. 

Count Keyserling is one of those humourless persons 
who refer to their tremendous sense of humour as ensur- 
ing their sanity in a mad world, and then make you 
wonder what they have done with it. ‘‘ Nowadays,’’ he 
said to me one day at a luncheon party, ‘‘ I only laugh.’’ 
Despite Lady Astor and Sir Denison Ross and the Grand 
Duchess Maria Pavlovna, Count Keyserling held the 
fort, assigning the future to Soviet Russia and the 
United States, to the uneasy alarm of several opulent 
financiers. Sir Denison Ross and myself tried to wedge 
in a word, but in vain. I, however, succeeded in inveigl- 
ing Keyserling into a subject I was interested in and, 


| m= not think that any of the much-boomed Ger- 


with Sir Denison Ross, we were the last to leave the 
dining-room. 

At a sign from the hostess to go in to dinner, Count 
Keyserling casts one short glance round the room and 
then strides in first, though grey-haired senators may 
be present, as Lord Haldane for example on one occa- 
sion, very silent and ponderous and half-dead. I met 
him again at Sir lan Hamilton’s, who was delighted by 
Keyserling’s appearance, describing him as “‘ utterly 
legendary—a sort of Flying Dutchman.” I met him for 
the third time at a small luncheon given by Mrs. 
Benjamin Guinness. Only four men were present: 
Bernard Shaw, Keyserling, Mr. Benjamin Guinness 
and I. Keyserling cast one short glance at us and 
marched in first to lunch. 

Conversation between Keyserling and Bernard 
Shaw did not flow very freely, though when you ask 
Keyserling about Shaw, he replies, with an acid lack 
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of enthusiasm: ‘‘ Yes, I know Shaw. He’s a great ‘* Steady,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t shout: 5 
friend of mine.’’ Bernard Shaw tended to monopolize | home.” : ut; you're not at 


the conversation with reminiscences. He talked 
sonorously about what his father in Ireland had said 
to him when he asked him: ‘‘ ‘ Papa,’ I said,” and 
what Papa had replied, while Keyserling laughed inde- 
pendently and with ribaldry, apparently at his own 
remarks, to which no one paid much attention, since 
we were all anxious to listen to Bernard Shaw. Then 
at last Keyserling said something which gained 
Shaw’s assent, and Keyserling spluttered off at incred- 
ible speed into a discourse of his own and suddenly, by 
way of emphasis, brought his fist down on the table 
with ribald laughter. Everybody jumped, and the 
glasses jingled resentfully, and the hostess looked as 
if she was all right again—only a little shock. Then 
Shaw recaptured the conversation and held it to the end 
of lunch. In the drawing-room Keyserling retired to 
one end of the room, where he was delivering a dis- 
course before his wife, while we all gravitated to 
the other end around Shaw, who was trying to amuse 
us by imitating his voice on the gramophone as appear- 
ing in different pitches according to different speeds. 

Michael Arlen is—oh, ever so much better than his 
books ! But since an author’s interests are not served by 
praise of the man at the expense of his work, let me 
hasten to say that Michael Arlen’s charm does not 
gain on further acquaintance. He and I had just left 
Arnold Bennett’s party in the same taxi-cab, when 
Michael Arlen, possessed of that sense of the truly 
fitting on every occasion, which is Goethe’s definition of 
virtue, discerned that the man with the lantern who 
summons cabs at a crowded party was not a servant 
of the house but a specially hired menial and conse- 
quently entitled to a tip. |My own view was that 
Arnold Bennett, while not being John Galsworthy, was 
yet quite capable of balancing the scales of justice, and 
would see to it that the man with the lantern was 
remunerated for his work. But Michael Arlen said it 
would never do, and instructed the taxi-cab driver to 
back to the door, causing considerable inconvenience to 
on-coming vehicles. In the circumstances, I felt that if 
one of us was to disgorge, it was not going to be myself, 
whose poverty was an indictment of contemporary 
literary taste only equalled perhaps by Michael Arlen’s 
prosperity. The author of ‘ Mayfair ’ searched a long 
time in his waistcoat pockets and finally produced a 
sixpence, after which we departed in peace. 

Michael Arlen, if he wished, could make a fortune on 
the films. He has an uncanny facial expression, and is 
not unlike Menjou in appearance. I remember his solo 
dance at this party. A moustached smile; eyes like 
buttons, fixed, unmoving. A twitch of the moustache. 

One evening, when I was with Caradoc Evans, the 
Welsh Maupassant, he became increasingly gloomy, 
and repeated to me several times that life was awful. 
But he would not give in, would not abandon the 
struggle; and when I urged him into a taxi he resisted 
with energy: “‘ I,”’ he said, ‘‘ Caradoc Evans, pay for 
a taxi? Not on your life! ’’ Whereupon we went by 
Tube. The journey deepened the gloom of Caradoc 
Evans. We reached Hammersmith, the terminus of 
that line, but the Welsh Maupassant sat still, wrapped 
in thought. ‘ Life is awful,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it’s awful.’’ 

‘* Awful. We get out here. This is Hammersmith.’’ 

‘** | hate Hammersmith !’’ he exclaimed. 

** You’ve got to get out here,” I said. 

‘* Why should 1?’’ he cried. There was in that cry 
all the protest of a free spirit against the shackles of 
civilized life, and the inadequate recognition of talent. 
‘* Man! ” he yelled, ‘‘ why should I? ” 

‘* Very well,” I said. We rolled back to the City. 

As we rolled back, doubt and general dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of the world pervaded my mood. 
Why should I, a poet, have to write articles? Why 
should I? I grasped Caradoc by the elbow. ‘‘ Man!’ 
I yelled, ‘‘ why should I?” 


Somerset Maugham I met only once, 
of the Opera. He looked exceedingly wind, Sate 
and Ale ’ proves him a richly endowed novelist, T 
fundamental failings rob him of greatness. His won’ 
do not suggest those ‘‘ mysteries ” which, as Proust 
puts it, ‘* have their explanation probably only in other 
worlds and a presentiment of which is precisely what 
moves us most in life and in art.” His other fault is 
the fear of appearing old-fashioned. Who but an 
emotional coward would have dragged out the s. 
of ‘ Cakes and Ale’ to its inartistic ending, for the 
sake of getting the heroine to say in old age that she 
loved her loud and vulgar lover ‘‘ because he had 
always been such a perfect gentleman,”’ when the 
book, every sensitive reader must feel, called for an 
emotional ending—at the point where the second, so 
perfect but unsympathetic Mrs. Driffield, indicts the 
first Mrs. Driffield, so imperfect but lovable and now 
vanished, and the man who had truly known her cham- 
pions her sensitively before her bland and _ insensitive 
accusers. But Mr. Maugham, who always has one ear 
to the ground to know what ‘‘ the young ’’ are doing, 
felt that Mr. Evelyn Waugh might call him sentimental, 
and spoiled the end of his book. 

At a P.E.N. Club dinner I heard W. B. Yeats 
second a speech to welcome Ernst Toller. Yeats, toss- 
ing back his forlorn locks, dismissed Toller’s plea for 
world peace and universal brotherhood as moonshine 
and pursued some private image of his own. I recalled 
Katherine Mansfield’s story about Yeats, who had 
dreamed his head was circled with a flaming sun, went 
to sleep and dreamed of a woman whose hair was afire, 
woke up, lighted a candle, and by and by discovered 
‘* by the odour ’’ that he set his own hair ablaze. “| 
think it’s wondrous apt. It’s just as far as he and his 
crew can get to set their hair afire—to set their lank 
forlorn locks a-frizzle. God knows there’s nothing else 
about them that a cartload of sparks could put a light 

Katherine Mansfield adored Tchehov. Despite her 
‘ Little Me ’ mannerism, which spoils her writing here 
and there, there was a good deal of natural simplicity 
in her and a miraculous faculty for transmuting her 
memories into an acquisition for all souls. Arnold 
Bennett, however, when I asked him what he thought 
of Katherine Mansfield, said he didn’t think very much 
of her work. ‘*‘ Why?” I questioned. 

**« It’s all Tchehov,” he said. 

Lord Beaverbrook : ‘‘ She’s justified, isn’t she?” 

Arnold Bennett : ‘‘ Of course she is! ’’ 

Middleton Murry, for whom I, in pure devilry, 
reproduced this dialogue, fixed the floor with his usual 
mystical look, and said sombrely : ‘‘ She is a test.” 

Middleton Murry has a faculty of estranging you by 
a manner which suggests that you are in a stage of 
development from which he has just emerged, and is 
watching your progress with hope from a point further 
along the road. Thus he once described a poet, Palmer, 
who contributed to the Adelphi, as having the makings 
of a popular poet, only to call from Mr. Palmer a poem 
which depicted himself achieving God’s point of view, 
and looking back on the tortuous journey with benign 
extra-human comprehension. 

I do not suggest that Middleton Murry, in seeking 
God, is not sincere. But I don’t see why two writers, 
both of whom have failed to find God, should be on 
terms of excessive mutual deference. But, as a critic, 
he is serious, honest, persevering. Step by step, he 
has built up a vast critical system, and by filing them 
a little here and a little there he has fitted in Shake- 
speare and Hardy, Tchehov and Keats, and has 
erected a critical tower, The Tower of Acceptance (by 
omitting from it all that Shakespeare and Hardy, 
Tchehov and Keats did not accept). Still, there you 
are : it is a tall, lofty edifice. But do not blow on It. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


By Greta GARBO 


sneered at for years by the satirists because after 

repeated curtain calls from an enthusiastic 
qudience they have been moved to cry from the heart, 
“@Q my public, my public!’’ In later years the film 
actress has been called fanciful and affected for con- 
fessing a love for audiences which she never sees, but, 
after all, the film actress is privileged to gain the public 
confidence, and learns the qualities which the public 
admires and detests. My own view is that the admiration 
of the public is so genuine, and its detestations so 
rightly placed, that the film actor and actress who have 
to study these things cannot but feel the utmost affec- 
tion for people whose likes and dislikes are so honest 
and simple. 

In every story that has achieved popularity, a trio of 
characters have held the major réles—a virtuous and 

lant hero, a villain his opposite, and a beautiful 
irl who needs a champion; virtue and courage win 
beauty, and villainy, after having too much of its own 
way, is finally and very properly routed. No scenario 
writer whose aim is to interest his public can afford to 
disregard this simple system. Satiric literature and 
stories with unhappy endings appeal only to a very 
limited public, and rightly so. If there is any con- 
dusion to be legitimately drawn from what I have just 
said, it is surely this, that the satirist who has a poor 
opinion of human nature is wrong. The public heart 
is in the right place, and its instincts are just and 
honourable. The public taste—the taste, that is, of 
the great majority of people and picture goers—is 
simple, honest and kindly. They must see virtue 
triumphant in the end, and rewarded with love; vice 
has got to be put to shame. This is a feature of story 
telling the whole world over and in every period of 
history from the days of the first minstrels and 
jongeurs until now. 

Of course, stories have been widely popular of 
which the heroes have been outlaws, highwaymen, 
bandits and the like. But these really do not affect 
the argument. The law-breaking hero is always 
guided by generous impulses; he is good to the poor, 
kind to children, chivalrous and courteous in his deal- 
ings with women. If the action of the story demands 
that the moral issue be brought forward at all, the 
law which the hero breaks automatically becomes the 
villain of the piece. The hero has been treated un- 
justly. The forces of the law are being exercised 
against him to satisfy somebody’s personal spite; or, 
by some revolution or usurpation, the law which 
persecutes him has become the instrument of injustice 
aid oppression. If there is no need to stress the moral 
issue, the hero earns our sympathy merely by fight- 
ing, single-handed and unafraid, against a force so 
much stronger than himself. The public, fast bound 
by man-made regulations, conventions, traditions, 
loks wistfully and with admiration upon those fear- 
less enough to flout the laws with which civilization has 
entrapped itself. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the great mass of 
people is that they are on the side of the weak against 
the strong: they admire courage, and they loathe 
oppression. Look at the old, old fairy-stories—such 
as the story of Jack the Giant-killer. I must confess 
‘0a sneaking sympathy with the giants. They were 
good giants according to their lights, and loved and 
were loved by their own monstrous offspring. One 


T= actresses of the legitimate stage have been 


of them, I remember, gave his seven daughters seven 
golden crowns, which Jack coveted for his own 
brothers and sisters. What right had he to cut off the 
giant’s head? 


But there it is. The giant is large 


and strong: Jack is small and weak: all the chances 
are on the side of the giant: popular sympathy is on 
the side of Jack. No popular story could be written 
with the giant as the hero, unless Jack made up for his 
lack of inches by an unnatural amount of malevolence, 
cunning and villainy. 

What does it all mean? Simply this, that popular 
sympathy the whole world over is on the side of the 
weak against the strong. For that reason a king un- 
justly deprived of his rights becomes a romantic and 
sympathetic character to a degree unattainable by the 
monarch in peaceful possession of his throne. Through- 
out history the characters dearest to popular memory 
are those of men and women who have been oppressed 
—Mary, Queen of Scots, William Tell, and countless 
others. The spectacle of the good man struggling 
with adversity has been said to be dear to the gods: 
it is certainly dear to men, with this one proviso, that 
the good man must emerge triumphant in the end. 

Mind, I do not say that it is so in life, where perhaps 
good characters fail as often as they succeed, and 
knaves share good and ill fortune with the best and 
most honest of them—and where indeed it is not always 
too easy to differentiate between the knave and the 
honest man. But in romance, in popular fiction, on 
the stage, and on the screen, one lives ina world of 
ideals, in which the laws of poetic. justice have to be 
observed. The villain must be very black so that his 
punishment is the most deserved, he must be very 
successful in the first part of the story so that his fall 
may be the greater. He must not be punished too 
severely, lest popular sympathy, always accorded to 
the victim of oppression, switches round to his side. 
It is necessary to paint villainy in very dark hues. 
There is more joy for one act of kindness and generosity 
performed by a bad or worthless character than for a 
hundred good deeds performed by the virtuous and 
sympathetic people in the piece. This is a well-known 
trick among novel and scenario-writers. There is no 
better way of stirring the emotion of kindliness and 
charity in an audience than by representing a character, 
who has appeared in an unfavourable light, as per- 
forming some act of sacrifice or generosity. We are 
reconciled to him at once when he appears eager to 
make amends for his evil-doing. 

The great majority of popular stories must end 
happily. The very few which do not must produce 
adequate compensation of another sort. The members 
of the audience automatically put themselves in the 
place of the characters whose adventures they see be- 
ing enacted. It is their own story which their imagina- 
tion sees portrayed upon the screen. And who wants 
their own story to end unhappily ? 

The popular artiste who is loved and admired by a 
large section of the public must in his or her turn have 
a boundless kindliness and affection for the public. In 
getting to know what the public wants the interpreter 
of the silver screen learns to return the affection of 
that great majority whose taste is so manly and honour- 
able, so kindly and sympathetic, so simple and un- 
spoiled, whose instincts are on the side of weakness 
against strength, of justice against injustice, and 
whose justice is so often tempered with mercy. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 
By PETER TRAILL 


HAVE made many resolutions during my life and 
[=< succeeded in breaking all of them with that 

air of bravado and forced cheerfulness which such 
a fracture entails; all of them, that is, with one excep- 
tion. I have never yet been persuaded to make an 
after-dinner speech, and if I am wary I don’t think I 
ever shall be. Of all the woes with which post-prandial 
hours are burdened, the misery of having to make or 
having to listen to an after-dinner speech is the most 
acute. Indigestion, one may put up with; intoxication, 
so long as it puts up with you; but the man who sits 
next to you, or even within your view, who is doomed 
to speak, is not to be borne either before or after his 
massacre of the English tongue. This individual is a 
poltroon if ever there was one; for I have never yet 
known a person who wanted to make a speech on such 
an occasion, and it is only his feeble resistance to the un- 
written laws which is responsible for the position in 
which he finds himself. 

All the way through dinner he makes unintelligible 
mumbles, being unable to concentrate, and in his eyes 
stands a glassy stare which betokens a feeling of 
nausea, not to be overcome until his tongue has tripped 
and slithered from one public inanity to another. So 
he sits like a death’s head, crumbling with clammy 
fingers his clean roll of bread into dirty pellets, until, 
ashamed of his activities, he sweeps the result on to 
the carpet. Dishes are placed in front of him, but he 
plays with choice morsels as though his plate was 
heaped with worms, while for the sake of good manners 
he strives to urge a little food down his reluctant gullet. 
Meantime at his side his glass has constantly to be 
replenished, for liquid is the only thing which he can 
swallow without difficulty, until, either through the 
effects of this or because he is likely to have a stroke 
at any moment, a flush creeps into his cheek, and the 
reaction taking hold of him, he begins to laugh wildly 
at nothing and to reply to questions before they have 
been asked. In the end, generally with the toast of 
The King, the reaction departs, leaving him limp, 
horrible and unfit for the company of his fellow-men. 
Later his name is called and, smiling a sickly grin, he 
rises unsteadily to his feet to cause embarrassment to 
his friends and amusement to his enemies. 

It seems to me that the convention of after-dinner 
speaking is an atrocity greater than any committed by 
the barbaric races ; yet the civilized peoples of the world 
encourage it, to judge from the applause which they 
lavish on their victim’s feeble efforts. In spite, how- 
ever, of this I am convinced that the art, if it can be 
called an art, has no real devotees; for few men are 
heroes when they totter to their feet, leaving their cigar 
unsmoked and their port unfinished, and few guests 
wish to be martyred by the arrows of outrageous prose, 

Still, there he stands—the ‘‘he”’ is generic—fingering 
his tie, pulling at the points of his waistcoat, and firing 
off the first of his two jokes in the certain knowledge 
that half the room has heard it before, and the other 
half don’t mind if they don’t hear it at all. Hesitatingly 
he approaches the gist of his matter and for two sen- 
tences—all that his mazed brain has been able to 
commit to memory—his voice roars out with certainty. 
Then comes the hiatus, the ghastly pause, the eagerness 
to say something or anything to fill up the silence, and 
lastly begins the most infantile achievement of them all, 
the inability to find a phrase upon which to sit down. 
In nine cases out of ten the phrase eludes him to the 
end, and eventually with a smile more constrained than 
that with which he greeted the company he sinks 
abruptly into his seat—a dispirited being with whom 
no one has any sympathy because he has stopped the 
port circulating and has interrupted the telling of a 
number of good stories, which convention decrees can 


only be shouted to one man at a time and 
lot in a body. 

Was it for this that he was born? Was it for thi 
that the dinner was given? Apparently, yes, But : 
little firmness at the right time and all his misery and, 
what is more important, all one’s own, might easil be 
avoided. If it is really desirable that people should 
know how a company, a hospital, a city or a world is 
progressing, then speeches should be printed and 
handed round with the soup. Those who are interested 
in the matter may read them over as the dinner pro- 
gresses; if they approve, let them raise their glass to 
the speaker and say, ‘‘A glass of wine with you, sir,” 
If they disapprove they can hurl their rolls of bread at 
him. In this way a certain liveliness is bound to be 
attained whatever the opinions of the guests, and 
official and semi-official functions may gain some 
measure of humanity. 

Unfortunately I see little chance of such merriment 
being allowed to hearten the human race on its w 
way. Nevertheless I do hope that sometime in the near 
future all those who intend to speak will be compelled 
to dine in a separate room, where they may eat or 
talk as little as they like. From that room let them 
be let loose upon the rest of the company to say their 
piece; after which let them be instantly ejected. In 
this way there may arise as little interference with the 
real purpose of a good dinner, which is to eat it with 
the maximum of enjoyment. 


Not to the 


THE GREEN DRAKE ON ARROW 
By James DIckIE 
T may be said that I cannot be fishing since I am 
I writing, and since no part of my line is in the water; 
none the less I am fishing, in the same sense that a 
man in a butt, waiting for birds to come over, is 
shooting. 

I am in a boat, anchored in a shady bay; two miles 
away, across the lough, are wooded slopes topped by 
heather-covered hills; elsewhere the fields, running 
down to the stony shore, are an extraordinarily vivid 
green, splashed here and there with the yellow of gorse 
and the white of hawthorn blossom. 

Every now and then, from the bottom of the lake, 
rises a creature like a huge greenish-brown earwig: 
as it reaches the top of the water it bursts at the 
shoulders and the feet of a mayfly grip the surface film. 
A few wriggles and the brown skin which he has worn 
for two years is left in the water while the fly sits on 
the top. 

The ‘‘ earwig ’’ has acquired wings and sex, but, in 
doing so, has sealed his own fate, for, having lost his 
mouth in the process, he cannot eat ! ; 

Unfortunately, from my point of view, the may-flies 
or green drakes as they are called here, are hatching 
in peace: they are drying their wings and making for 
the trees on shore, where they will burst their skins 
again and emerge as grey drakes ; then will come love- 
making and the laying of eggs (several thousand per 
fly) ; lastly they will lie dying on the water, with quiver- 
ing wings outstretched, 

Hundreds are around me now: some dead or dying, 
some just hatched: but the trout are surfeited for the 
moment. Later, perhaps just at sundown, my chance 
may come, when the trout start quietly and systematic- 
ally to eat the spent fly. In the calm of evening they 
will cruise gently along, and the noise of their rises will 
be like a foot gently pulled out of the mud, ; 

Each trout has his individual method of feeding: 
some roll along like miniature porpoises, others never 
show themselves at all: each has his beat. 
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If I am lucky and one comes within twenty yards, the 
toy-like rod will shoot out the line, now oiled in the 
stern, as I place my imitation spent may-fly in his track : 
a breathless pause as he cruises up to it: if I am lucky, 
another deep-mouthed suck, a hearty strike to drive the 
hook well home, and a trout, anything from two to 
eight pounds weight, rushing madly out into the lough. 
To think of stopping such a fish on a six-ounce rod 
would be quite absurd: an eight and a half pounder, 
caught here some years ago, took out over 100 yards 
of line before he could be turned, but the little rod won 
in the end. 

The ‘‘ electric thrill ’’ of which one often reads, or 
any feeling as of something kicking rapidly on the line, 
js to us a disappointment : we know that we are “‘ in ”’ 
asmall one. With big ones the movement one feels is 
a heavy ‘‘ rug-rug,’’ or simply an irresistible rush which 


Rachel Branden ?’’ 

They were sitting on the bungalow verandah 
—Vaughan, Pritchard, and Nasmith—smoking and 
drinking, talking of people at home, giving themselves 
up to the lazy delight which comes from the cool of a 
tropical evening. It was to Pritchard that Vaughan 
directed his question, but the reply was so long in com- 
ing that Nasmith broke in: 

“Rachel Branden—why, I remember her well—a 
good-looking woman doctor, who came out here—oh, 
years ago. What has happened to her, Pritchard? I 
never saw much of her, because she arrived just as J 
was going on leave, but she was the sort of woman you 
don’t forget quiekly. Often wondered, if I’d post- 
poned my leave——”’ 

Pritchard laughed shortly. ‘‘ You may have won- 
dered, but you never stoott a chance with her. A 
damned attractive woman, Rachel Branden, but diffi- 
cult—yes—one of those women with a single idea. It 
was a pity, because it made a bad mess of her life. 
And yet * 

Deliberately, he knocked the ash off his cigar, then 
puffed at it again, reflecting. 

** Self-contained kind of woman, wasn’t she?” 
suggested Vaughan, encouragingly. 

Pritchard looked at him. ‘‘ Self-contained? You 
thought that?’’ He sighed. ‘‘ Poor Rachel. It’s a 
queer story... .” 

Again he hesitated. The other two men said no- 
thing, but pushed the decanter of whiskey towards him, 
and settled into their chairs confidently. There was a 
long silence, broken at last by a child’s faint cry com- 
ing from the hills far off, where the fires of a native 
village flickered like torches. 
rouse Pritchard, and he began slowly : 

“*T must have known Rachel Branden nearly all my 
life. Her brother—he was killed out hunting, poor 
fellow—and I were at prep. school and at Rugby to- 
gether, and I don’t mind saying that at one time I was 
a bit in love with her. But Rachel wouldn’t look at 
me. She was mad, mad keen to be a doctor, and for a 
woman to become a doctor, when I was young, wasn’t 
so easy as it is now. They were, you know, still hav- 
ing to fight their way, and were pretty self-conscious 
about it. A career wiped out marriage, in a great many 
cases. I don’t think it was their fault, mostly; the 
struggle was just too hard. . . . But Rachel was set on 
being a doctor, and she trained, and qualified, and got 
a job with a man who had a big practice in Winchester. 
God knows how she got it. He was a bit sceptical, 
but I think fell for her looks. She had charming 
manners, too, and her voice—anyhow, she got the 


66 ‘ ND what,” asked Vaughan, ‘‘ has become of 


“ All went well, and the practice forged ahead. I 
think that doctor proposed to Rachel at regular 


IT HAPPENED LIKE THAT 
Be C. 


The sound seemed to 


sets the reel screaming and bends the rod double in 
one’s hand. 

The instant the rush ends, one must recover all the 
line one can—the trout may be rushing straight for the 
boat ; if he gets under it, the rod must be plunged into 
the water so that the line clears the keel and then passed 
round the end of the boat—if the rod tip touches the 
bottom, disaster is instantaneous and complete. 

At last, if all goes well, the exhausted trout is gently 
manceuvred to the net and lifted aboard, the boatman 
hits him on the head with a rowlock, the fly is washed, 
dried and re-oiled. 

Again the line is coiled: anxiously we watch the 
smooth surface of the lough for signs of another feed- 
ing trout : through the glasses a movement is seen near 
the top of the island; gently the anchor is lifted and 
we move. 


intervals, but she was quite capable of senens a 
situation like that. There was a swarm of men 
round Rachel, as a rule, but she didn’t seem to care 
about them. She had only got this one idea—to make 
a success of her career. How things change, don’t 
they? There’s my daughter, engaged to a young 
fellow at Cambridge, and talking blithely about all the 
work they’re both going to do when they’re married. . .. 
Well, that was Rachel; and so it went on for years. 
And then she met Jim Reilly.’’ 

At the name, both the listening men gasped, 

‘* Not Jim Reilly who was up at Kandy?’’ asked 
Vaughan. 

‘* The very one. Rachel went down like a ninepin ~ 
before him. I was up at Ratnapura at the time, but 
my wife—I married a great friend of Rachel’s—was at 
home with the babies, and saw it all. ‘Rachel didn’t 
say much, but you couldn’t fail to notice what was 
happening.’’ 

‘* But Reilly !’’ exclaimed Nasmith. ‘* That swine ! 
Why, he wasn’t fit to sit in the same room with her ! 
Look at the way the fellow went on out here !”’ 

‘*T know. But you can’t ,ever tell with people. 
There was Rachel, serious-mifided, puritanical, blind to 
her own attractions, fastidious, hardly, in a way, sex- 
conscious, and she lost her head over Jim Reilly. Anna 
—my wife—said he*had ‘ a way with women ’ (none 
of us doubts that); and he was a clever engineer—she 
liked that. He could make himself pleasant, too, when 
he put on his drawing-room manners. The odd thing 
was, he didn’t fall for her.’’ 

‘* Too good for him,’’ said Nasmith impatiently, 
‘* though I wonder he recognized the fact.’’ 

+ ‘* Oh, it wasn’t that. But Rachel, I gather, was so 
afraid of her emotions that she froze up, outwardly, 
with him. She was torn in half, between her job and 
him, and she made a muddle of both. And Reilly 
liked to get his women easily, no matter what they 
were, and he’d let himself down too far to make an 
effort with her. Besides, he was put out because he 
thought he didn’t make an impression on her right 
away. Talked a lot of stuff about blue-stocking women. 
I got full reports from home, It was a rotten business. 

‘* The next thing that happened was that Rachel’s 
young sister came to stay with her. She was pretty, 
but with none of Rachel’s charm or brain. She, too, 
fell for Jimmy Reilly. Thought he was good-looking, 
liked that swash-buckling style, and knew he had just 
come into money and was going to settle down in 
England. Reilly was just in the mood to show people 
he was a mighty fine fellow. Before you could say 
knife,’ they were married. 

‘** Rachel went through Hell. She couldn’t work, 
she couldn’t sleep. Anna, who had guessed most of 
it and got the rest out of her, told her Reilly wasn’t 
worth it—you know the sort of things people say to 
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you on these occasions. Of course, it wouldn’t wash 
with Rachel. It was then that Anna persuaded her 
to come out here to us for a holiday. We gave her 
the best time we could, and she went back a lot better, 
and got a job at Salisbury. She wrote to us quite 
cheerfully, and seemed to be getting wrapped up in 
her work again. 

‘* Then the sister gave birth to a still-born child, 
and died a few days later. Reilly, in his way, had 
got fond of her. He cried on Rachel’s shoulder, and 
followed her back to Salisbury, because he said he 
couldn’t be left alone.” 

Pritchard rose and paced slowly up and down the 
veranda. A native servant glided like a ghost across 
the lawn and disappeared in the seclusion of the out- 
lying servants’ quarters. Lost in his own thoughts, 
Pritchard stood for several moments, then placed his 
tumbler on the table with such violence that the other 
glasses jumped and rattled. 

‘* It was absurd,’’ he burst out, ‘‘ he should never 
have done it. Of course, it woke up all the old feel- 
ings in Rachel. She was like that—she’d had him 
at the back of her mind all the time. She neglected 
her work; Jim Reilly clung like a leech. He’d just 
begun to tire of being an inconsolable widower, and was 
looking like business, when Rachel caught scarlet fever 
from one of her patients. 

‘* T forget how long you have to be isolated for scar- 
let fever—the dickens of a time, I know. We were home 
on leave then, and Rachel used to write frantic letters 
to Anna. She made no bones about it this time; said 
that Reilly had written a lot at first, then not so much, 
then not at all. Could we do anything? We had the 
children away at the seaside, and in any case, what 
could we do? Rachel came out of the Isolation 
Hospital just a few days after Reilly eloped with a 
canon’s daughter.” 

“He was always a quick worker,’? murmured 
Vaughan. 

‘* He was. There was the hell of a row. Reilly 
and the canon’s daughter fled to the South of France ; 
Rachel fled to America. We heard practically no- 
thing of her for years; and not a word of him. 

** It must have been a couple of nights after I got 
home last, year that Anna and I ran into Rachel at a 
musical show in London. We were delighted to see 
each other, and went off afterwards for supper to- 
gether. We’d plenty to talk about, but we were a 
bit taken aback when Rachel said: ‘ By the way, I 
dined with Jim Reilly the other evening.’ 

‘* We must have looked startled, but Rachel went 
on quite calmly, ‘ Jim has had a wretched time. He’s 
had to divorce his wife, and he is very cut up about it. 
He’s living down at Arundel now; I’m going down to 
see his house next week—why don’t you come too? I 
can run you down in my car.’ 

‘* We weren’t keen—far from it; never wanted to 

see the fellow again. But Rachel seemed so hurt at 
our refusal, and I was tempted by the thought of the 
Downs, so we went. I must say, I thought Reilly 
had steadied down a lot, seemed to have learnt some- 
thing. 
‘* Somehow we saw a lot of Rachel and Reilly that 
leave. My boy and girl were off a good deal with 
friends, and Anna and I were living quietly; for we 
had plenty of time to do things when we got- home 
for good next year. We both of us resigned our- 
selves to Rachel marrying Reilly, sooner or later.’’ 

He picked up the decanter, then put it down a little 
regretfully. ‘* Must get into good habits before I go 
home,”’ he remarked, helping himself liberally to lemon- 
squash. Vaughan followed his example, and then, 
‘* What next?” he asked. 

“What next?’ Pritchard repeated. ‘‘ Well, just 
before I sailed, we lunched with Rachel. She had had 
dinner, theatre and supper with Reilly the night before, 
and was as excited as a schoolgirl. Told us quite 
frankly about her hopes and her plans, and said she 


13 June 1931 
was lending him her very good servant for a bit as 
he’d had difficulty in getting country-girls and hated 
being uncomfortable. Servants are still the Devil in 
England, and this was her last throw. She really 
thought it would act as a sort of bribe. He’d marry 
her, rather than let the girl go.” 

** And did he?” 

‘He did not.” Pritchard sighed deeply. « y 
married the girl.” 


THE FILMS 


TIGER! TIGER! 
By Mark Forrest 


Rango. Directed by B. Schoedsack. The Plaza. 
Glamour. Technically directed by Harry Hughes. The 
London Pavilion. 


FTER the lions and darkest Africa, which may 
Ax seen in ‘ Trader Horn ’ or ‘ Africa Speaks,’ 

come the tigers and tropical Sumatra. Mr, 
Schoedsack, the director of ‘ Rango,’ which came to 
the Plaza last Friday, will be remembered for his 
direction of ‘ Chang,’ so far the best of all the animal 
films. ‘ Rango’ is the name of a baby orang-outang, 
and though the picture is not so good as the earlier 
one, there is plenty of fine direction in it. This is 
especially noticeable in the sequence that shows the 
dawn breaking in the jungle where Mr. Schoedsack 
has made a very clever use of sound. The story, such 
as it is, is about the death of the baby orang-outang 
at the claws of the tiger and the death of the tiger at 
the hoofs of the water buffalo. All the way through 
there are beautiful ‘‘ shots,’’ and the director has 
been on the look out to leaven the whole with as much 
humour as he can find. Most of this is supplied by 
the monkeys, and their chattering forms a large part 
of the picture’s accompaniment. Those people, how- 
ever, who want to see blood spilled will get plenty of 
thrills from the deaths of tigers by gun, pitfall and gin, 
while the culminating sequence should be powerful 
enough to titillate even a jaded palate. 

The London Pavilion, so I understand, is now to 
become a permanent cinema; the theatre has had lean- 
ings that way for some time past, and the level of the 
pictures shown there has been a high one. ‘ Hell’s 
Angels,’ ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘ Dreyfus ’ and ‘ Ava- 
lanche ’ all had merit in them and were not ordinary 
films; it is, therefore, the more unfortunate that a 
picture such as ‘Glamour’ should damage the 
escutcheon at such an important moment. This film, 
which has been written and produced by Seymour 
Hicks, and only technically directed, is so amateurish 
in nearly every respect that one almost despairs of the 
future of the British cinema. In the first place the 
story of ‘ David Garrick’ is hardly a new one; in 
the second place the continuity is at times almost 
bewildering and the incidental humour poor. 

In the third, fourth and fifth places, the photo- 
graphy, though the best part of the entertainment, is 
uncertain, the recording, at any rate at the studio 
where I heard it, is rough and uneven, and the tempo 
funereal. One is left with the acting; Margot 
Grahame, whose first big part this is, and Ellaline 
Terriss are well enough, but Seymour Hicks himself 
gives an undistinguished performance, but if the 
British film companies want their efforts to be taken 
seriously they must take their job seriously. Anything 
won’t do; the cinema is not a family party. To under- 
stand what it really is, people should go and see 
‘Earth,’ directed by Mr. Dovshenko, and revived at 
the Academy Cinema, at 165 Oxford Street. This film 
will be replaced on Monday by ‘ Crainquebille,’ the 
cinema version of the late Monsieur Anatole France's 
well-known play. 
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RUTH DRAPER 
‘“‘IN A CHURCH IN FLORENCE ” 
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THE THEATRE 
GULFS AND ICEBERGS 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Marry At 
Theatre. 
A Knight Passed By. By Jan Fabricius. 
by W. A. Darlington. Ambassadors Theatre. 
Dramatic Method. By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. §s. 


R. GRANVILLE-BARKER, in the first of his 
M lectures ‘On Dramatic Method,’ likens a play 

to an iceberg, ‘‘ floating one-ninth above water 
and eight-ninths submerged.’’ The one-ninth is the 
text, the other eight ‘‘ all the hidden things ’’ which 
‘* come to light and life ’’ when the play is acted— 
that is, if (a) the playwright knows his job, and (b) 
not only the staging and the acting, but also ithe 
‘* sympathetic attitude of the audience ”’ are ‘‘ those 
that the dramatist provided for.” 

It might, at this point, be as well to mention that 
these Clark Lectures were delivered at the University of 
Cambridge; which means that Mr. Granville-Barker 
had to keep his eye glued to an academic telescope 
through which only the distant glories of the past would 
be discernible. And so, when he compares a play with 
an iceberg, and goes on to say that we cannot always 
provide that ‘‘sympathetic attitude’’ which is necessary 
for its full and true appreciation, he is thinking, not 
of men like Messrs. Vosper and Fabricius, but of 
Eschylus and Shakespeare. Which is all very well 
in a Cambridge lecture-room, where no doubt 
“Eschylus is deemed a modern playwright, Shake- 
speare a late-lamented, Ibsen a contemporary, and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw a frivolous playwright not yet dead, 
and therefore not yet born, 

But why, in the name of all that’s logical, admit 
the ‘* unbridgeable gulf ’’ of history and ignore the un- 
tunnellable channels of race and the uncrossable ravines 
of temperament? If Mr. Granville-Barker can only 
“* go some way ’’ towards Athens and get no nearer 
than hailing distance of Bankside, can the English play- 
goer, or the English critic for that matter, do better with 
contemporary Paris or Berlin? The ‘ Agamemnon’ 
may not ‘‘ mean the same to us ”’ as it meant to the 
audience its author had ‘“‘ provided for ’’—but did 
‘“Topaze’ or even ‘ Etienne,’ does Passeur’s 
* L’Acheteuse ’ or Madame Bramson’s ‘ Tiger-Cats ’? 
Of course not ! 

To borrow once again from Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
lectures, we may sum up our contemporary English 
attitude towards the drama with the words he uses to 
describe the Elizabethan attitude: ‘‘ A play should tell 
a story, then, as fresh and exciting a one as possible; 
if it can tell two at a time, so much the better.’’ That 
is not how Continental dramatists regard their task, 
nor is it (so far as I can judge) what their audiences 
demand of them. The Englishman will tell you frankly 
that he ‘‘ doesn’t go to the theatre to be made to think,” 
thought (for some strange reason, probably the Public 
School Tradition) being in our English estimation an 
abhorrent and rather despicable waste of time. 

I have no wish to labour the point, for it smacks 
too much of intellectual snobbery, but they order these 
things—well, differently in France. There, as I 
remarked last week, the plot or story is of secondary 
interest, and provided the author has something to say 
—no matter how extravagant or controversial or even 
ridiculous—and says it in lively dialogue, he need not 
worry himself with such prosaic things as normal 
human character and probabilities. Indeed, he is 
usually careful to avoid them, since they not only 
jeopardize the logic of his argument (human conduct be- 
ing notoriously illogical), but are also incompatible with 
his conception of a lively and amusing story. And the 
English playgoer, faced with a play about people whose 


Leisure. By Frank Vosper. Haymarket 
English Version 
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behaviour seems even more incredible in Shaftesh 
Avenue than it did in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées 
is even more bored than bewildered when asked (as he 
mistakenly imagines he is asked) to regard them as 
real people.’’ 

So also with plays ‘‘ from the German ”’; go also 
judging by ‘ A Knight Passed By,’ with Dutch plays. 
Before an Englishman can even begin to appreciate 
them, he must tune himself in, or the play will be no 
more to him than ‘‘ sweet bells jangled, out of tune 
and harsh.”’ It is the audience, and not the pla 

play, that 
needs adapting; and Mr. Darlington made, in m 
opinion, a profound mistake in trying to persuade us 
that the utterly fantastic story told by Jan Fabricius 
was taking place in England. For one thing, the 
details of the story were so manifestly inconsistent 
with our English customs, that (having carefully til 
then refrained from even glancing at my programme) 
I could hardly believe my eyes when, at the beginni 
of Act II, I saw on the stage a copy of an English 
evening newspaper. So this was England, was it? 
And this famous actor-manager, whose r 
appeared to be exclusively Shakespearean, was an 
Englishman? And that Pirandellic Don Juan in the 
elegant black cloak, and that wandering troubadour 
with the accordion, they, too, were English, were they? 

Frankly—no, Mr. Darlington, they were not! And 
the sooner you denaturalize them all, the better, Then 
your audience will find them, not perhaps less puzzling, 
nor even (I regret to have to say) less tedious, but at 
least less utterly incredible. What, if anything, the 
play was ‘‘ all about,’’ I cannot even tell myself 
coherently, much less set it down intelligibly. What 
it was intended to establish philosophically, I cannot 
even guess. It is called ‘A Knight Passed By’; it 
is played at the Ambassadors; it is acted by Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft, Mr. David Horne and Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen. 

Mr. Vosper’s ‘ Married at Leisure’ is entirely 
English. Even so, however, it requires a ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic attitude ’’ for its appreciation, and personally | 
could not get much nearer to it than can Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker to the ‘ Agamemnon.’ Utterly devoid of 
intellectual interest, it does at least tell a simple intel- 
ligible, and at times amusing, story, which relies for 
its success on a shrewd and cynical assumption that 
the audience will be largely, if not entirely, composed 
of people quite incapable of not enjoying a play, pro- 
vided only that it does not leave a ‘‘ nasty taste” in 
their mouths or an unfamiliar idea in their minds. 
True, he has had to attack a two-minute coda of con- 
ventional moralizing, which contradicts everything he 
has been hinting at during the preceding hundred 
minutes; but that has long been recognized as a legi- 
timate device in English drama, whenever the 
dramatist’s opinions are slightly in advance of those 
which his audience regards as orthodox. And since 
Mr. Vosper has been careful not to argue his point 
(that the state called ‘‘ sin’ is better than the state 
called Matrimony), but has left it as a logical conclu- 
sion from his story; and since, before the audience has 
had time or inclination to discuss the point, he himself 
dismisses it as nonsense, the result, thanks to Mr. 
Vosper’s intellectual unscrupulousness, is a thoroughly 
wholesome comedy. Miss Marie Tempest 1s spas- 
modically her brilliant and familiar self; Mr. Grahame 
Browne proves himself (once again!) the least over- 
rated actor on the London stage; and Miss Mignon 
O’Doherty, Miss Lola Duncan and Miss Clare Greet 
make the utmost of important minor réles. 

I shall have to postpone till next Saturday my 
humble tribute to the Granville-Barker lectures, and 
use these last few lines to call attention to the new 
‘« International One-Act Play Theatre ’’ which is now 
being organized. Judging by the number of entries 
in a recent competition, there are many authors who 
will wish to get in touch with its director, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Everard, at 29a Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N.6. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ WOMAN—THE EXPERIMENTALIST ’ 


SIR,—I have often wondered who was the “ old- 
fashioned lady ’’ contributing to your correspondence 
columns, and the article you publish on ‘ Woman—the 
Experimentalist ’ inclines me to believe it must be Miss 
Ethel Mannin. 

I cannot sufficiently disagree with her comparisons. 
She asks: ‘‘ How does Gertrude Bell compare with 
Lawrence of Arabia?’’ I think Gertrude Bell’s 
achievement, written and social, will stand the test of 
time better than Lawrence’s sensational footnotes to 
history and literature. Miss Mannin asks for a feminine 
brain equalling Bertrand Russell’s. George Eliot or 
Mrs. Montagu Butler is an unanswerable answer. Has 
she read Lord Acton’s opinion of George Eliot? She 
asks for a woman writing as brilliantly as Aldous 
Huxley, and I reply Virginia Wolff and Miss Sackville 
West. I might add that there are novelists like myself 
who write in hopes of being taken for ‘‘a masculine 
Ethel Mannin.”’ 


I am, etc., 
SHANE LESLIE 


Hitchin, Herts 


SIR,—Ethel Mannin’s attempt to prove the inferi- 
ority of her own sex might have been more convincing 
if she had not overstated the case. Female suffrage 
did not exist in England until 1918, when it was 
granted on a restricted scale; as Englishmen have had 
the vote for centuries, during which they monopolized 
both Houses of Parliament, with the result that 
politics are to-day a synonym for inefficiency combined 
with cant, it seems unreasonable to expect a feminine 
Pitt, or even a female Lloyd George, to emerge with- 
in less than half a generation. 

In industry and commerce, as distinguished from 
drudgery in coal mines, factories, and sweat shops, 
woman’s opportunity dates back less than half a cen- 
tury. Does Miss Mannin criticize the lack of female 
Fords, Woolworths, and Hatrys? Similarly, does she 
think we should have had a female Edison, Freud, 
Parsons, or Rutherford? The Young Man in a Hurry 
is nothing to Miss Mannin in a hurry. 

I entirely agree with Miss Mannin in one respect. 
Women will never be the equals of men so long as their 
greatest detractors are recruited from their own sex. 

I am, etc., 
Davip OcKHAM 


19 Bark Place, W.2 


SIR,—While I agree with certain fundamental 
truths underlying Miss Mannin’s article in the last 
number of the Saturpay Review, I wonder if she is 
quite just in expecting woman to have reached, in 
twenty years or so, the heights of attainment that man 
has been free to strive for throughout the ages? 

With regard to her argument that the feminine aim 
should be to fight for those things which affect the 
children’s welfare, physical and mental, surely the 
admission of women to public affairs has done much 
towards bringing about improvements in these and 
other matters in which the welfare of her sex is 
concerned. 

If, and when, Miss Mannin’s prophecy is happily 
fulfilled, of a new generation of wives and mothers 
realizing their true sphere (? and of the million surplus 
contentedly spinning once more), their adoption of the 
thle will be all the finer for being voluntary; and in 


this, rather than in what could not therefore logically 

be called a confession of failure, the ‘‘ great feminine 
experiment ”’ will have been worth while. 

I am, etc., 

Cheshunt, Herts E. M. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Harrison, writes 
very glibly of the ‘“‘State Church.” I note that when 
men wish to write offensively of the Church of England 
they always drop her historic title and allude to her 
as the ‘‘ State Church ” or ‘‘ the Establishment.” I 
have an entirely open mind relating to Disestablishment. 
We cannot tell what effect the wrongly styled ‘‘Dis- 
establishment ’’ would cause. Nobody can state that 
the Church of England was ever established. There 
is no Act of Parliament which can be cited. In Magna 
Charta the words Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit hold 
good to-day. One fact stands out, however, in bold 
relief: the Church ‘“‘ disestablished,’’ disendowcd, 
robbed and pillaged, would still be the Church of 
England. 

I am, etc., 

Sussex J. P. 

SIR,—Mr. Athelstan Riley asks Mr. Hogg to tell 
us what makes a Mass. He also suggests that 
Cranmer, and others, did not see much difference 
between the Latin and Prayer Book rites. But the 
following rubrics from the Prayer Book should help 
Mr. Riley. 

From the Communion office itself: ‘‘ Then shall the 
minister first receive the Communion in both kinds him- 
self, and then proceed to deliver the same to the 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in like manner (if any be 
present), and after that to the people also in order. . .” 

And one of the rubrics, printed after the Office, 
reads: ‘‘ And there shall be no Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, except there be a convenient number to 
communicate with the Priest, according to his dis- 
cretion.”’ 

And a succeeding rubric clarifies the principle that, 
according to the Prayer Book, the Lord’s Supper is a 
Communion Service essentially, as it was when first 
instituted, and in the early Church. 

With reference to the earlier part of Mr. Riley’s 
letter, some of us see the crux of the present difficulty 
in the following problem: ‘‘ On what terms do the 
clergy of the Church of England hold their property by 
sanction of the State?’’ and ‘‘ what Constitutes a 
Breach of Contract in majoribus ?”’ 

Needless to say, Establishment does not necessarily 
raise the problem; it would probably be just as acute iv 
a Disestablished Church, where the Bishops would have 
to administer the property they used in accordance with 
Trust Deeds determined by Parliament, and inter- 
preted, ultimately, by the High Court. I have never 
seen this point really faced by writers on this matter ; 
that is perhaps why so few people are writing or speak- 
ing about it. 

I am, etc., 
S. Tetley 


SIR,—Mr. Athelstan Riley’s facts would appear to 
teach a different lesson from that which he seeks to 
derive from them. The Rev. Mr. Hatkins, who was 
Rector of Little Petherick. during the reigns of three 
Tudor sovereigns, and conducted public worship in his 
parish church in accordance with the wish of each 
sovereign as expressed by the law of the land, was an 
example of good behaviour to our modern type of 
incumbent. He obeyed the law instead of following his 
own private tastes, which is just what the modern 
clergyman cannot do, and is discouraged from doing 
by his ecclesiastical superiors. In Tudor days a 
clergyman who defied the law would soon have been 
deprived; and it is difficult to imagine what 
Henry VIII or Elizabeth would have said to a Primate 
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who, like Dr. Lang, publicly and openly encourages 
a clergyman to break the law in defiance of his own 
Diocesan. He would have been lucky to escape with 
a head on his shoulders. 

Furthermore, Mr. Athelstan  Riley’s historical 
survey stops short prematurely. He should have car- 
ried us with him from the Tudors down to the Com- 
monwealth. A survey of that interesting period would 
have done much to enlighten us. May I quote Dr. 
Norman Sykes’s ‘ Church and State in England since 
the Reformation ’? : 

Under the Commonwealth the framework of a National 
Church was maintained, but within its comprehensive 
limits were sheltered a most surprising diversity of 
opinions and individuals. No question was asked con- 
cerning the form of ordination (if any) which the incum- 
bent of a parish had received. . . . The only form of 
examination to which candidates for benefices were sub- 
jected was that of the Commission of Triers which had 
the power to refuse unworthy persons, though the tests 
of fitness were those of godliness, learning, and character, 
not of subscription to particular standards of belief or 
church government. ... Among the ministers who 
obtained livings were Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, and even Episcopalians who did not read public 
service from the Prayer Book, though not infrequently 
they recited its phraseology by heart. The force which 
preserved the bonds of peace between these strangely 
inconsistent traditions was that of the State. Erastianism 
was no less triumphant under the Commonwealth than 
under the Tudors. 

I do not know what happened at Little Petherick 
during the Commonwealth—whether public worship in 
the parish church was conducted by a Presbyterian, or 
by a Baptist, or by an Episcopalian who knew his 
Offices by heart. It does not really matter since the 
tradition was the same—i.e., as Dr. Sykes points out, 
it was the Erastian tradition. If the law of the land 
demanded the Roman missal, the missal appeared in 
the church, and was duly read by the obedient priest. 
If the Book of Common Prayer, then that much-abused 
volume was faithfully followed. If the law was that 
there should be no book at all, then all books were 
obediently cast out. Throughout, the law of the land 
was supreme—the Church was nakedly Erastian. 
From the history of the Church of England since the 
Reformation it is impossible to derive precedents for 
the sort of clerical individualism which now passes as 
good Churchmanship. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. Harpwick 

Partington Vicarage, Manchester 


ANTI-CLERICALISM IN SPAIN 


SIR,—May I be allowed to state, as shortly as pos- 
sible, some of the authenticated facts which occurred 
during the recent attacks on the religious institutions 
in Spain, as a reply to the article in your last issue 
by the anonymous ‘‘ Spanish Republican.” 

The Jesuit Residence and beautiful Church, the 
‘‘Farm Street” of Madrid, were burned down and the 
valuable library has perished, and also, in the same city 
the big Technical Institute for the training of the work- 
ing classes was burned. The Residence and the large 
College at Malaga, the Residence and College at 
Seville, the Residence and Retreat House at Alicante, 
and the Residences at Cadiz, Jerez and Valencia, 
were all destroyed. The patronage attached to the 
Seville residence, where twenty professors had been 
giving gratuitous instruction to the sons of working- 
class parents, was not spared, 

These were some of the exploits, not, I believe, of 
the true Republicans of Spain, but of the Communistic 
and Bolshevist elements in the population. The destruc- 
tion in nearly every case showed signs of being details 
in a carefully planned plot rather than spontaneous 
local outbursts against religion. 

Your contributor writes sheer nonsense when he 


It is common knowledge in Spain that sperou 
prises are in the hands of the Jesuits, and it is a por bes un 
fact that in some of the public services, as, for in ~ 
the tramway and light companies, etc., whose defectiy 
services are a constant source of trouble to the public, 
the Jesuits exercise a form of dictatorship against which 
no law or courts can prevail! 


I may note that the Jesuits are absolutely forbidden 
by their rule and by Canon Law to take any part in 
trade. They are allowed to hold stocks and shares 

by the dividends from which their noviceships and 
divinity schools for their own members may receive 
support. But then they have no more to do with the 
management of such concerns, nor do they “ exercise 
a form of dictatorship ’’ over the public services in 
which they may happen to have shares than do the 
Jesuits here in England. 

The riots were not merely ‘‘ anti-Jesuit,’”’ but anti- 
Christian, and the Spanish Republic itself must not 
be thought to have initiated an ‘‘ anti-God”’ war, 
because in the first days of its existence it seemed 
passive and unable to control those Bolshevistic and 
Communistic elements in the nation who took advan- 
tage of the change of Government to show its anti- 
religious hatred. That they were out to attack religion 
and not merely striving to break the shackles of slavery 
imposed by a ‘‘ Jesuit dictatorship ’’ is proved by the 
following supplementary facts. 

The Dominican Fathers had three of their houses 
burned ; the Franciscan Capuchins had their Friary in 
Valencia and two houses in Andalusia burned. The 
Carmelite Fathers at Madrid had their large Friary 
with its wonderful Teresian library destroyed by fire 
as well as their house in Alicante. In the latter town 
the Salesians had their fine college and several houses 
destroyed. The big college of the Christian Brothers 
in Madrid, where the sons of the workers were educated, 
was destroyed, and likewise many convent schools con- 
ducted by nuns, among them the beautiful boarding 
school of the Sacred Heart nuns at Chamartin, near 
Madrid, in which so many English girls have completed 
their education. 

On the first day of the Republic the Socialists 
spontaneously approached the Rector of the large 
Technical Institute in Madrid, and assured him he 
need have no anxiety ‘* because the Socialists did not 
forget the benefits that the workers had received in this 
college.” As a matter of fact, many thousands of 
workers received there the technical training which 
enabled them successfully to practise their trade. Yet, 
a few days later the institute was burned by the Com- 
munists, and some workmen who were present were 
only able to save a portion of the building from the 
flames. 

I believe that fair-minded English readers, with 
these facts before them, will find it hard to swallow 
the naive explanation offered them by your ** Spanish 
Republican,”’ that it was only the “‘ dictatorship of the 
Jesuits ’’ which was the objective of these bands of 
incendiaries. It reminds one of the wolf’s reasons for 
eating the lamb in the fable. One of the canards which 
got into the Press in Spain and elsewhere was to the 
effect that the Jesuits wanted to leave the country and 
had themselves burned their houses to prevent them 
becoming Government property and in the hope that 
the burnings would get the Republicans into disrepute 
with the Catholics! The religious Orders will 
be obedient and loyal to the Republic unless it shows 
itself out for the destruction of religion in Spain. 

I am, etc., 


Farm Street Francis WoopLock 


‘ THE LAMP IS SHATTERED ’ 


SIR,—May I support those of your correspondents 
who wrote last week about the above study? Neither 
the British nation nor the Empire as a whole owes any- 
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pernicious than ‘‘ liberal’ or ‘‘ modernist ” ideas of 
education. 

Mr. Chisholm suggests that at school compulsory 
games are beneficial and that poetry is harmful. I 
would further suggest that the same principle should be 
carried into normal civilian life. Compulsory games 
for all healthy citizens (men and women), martial music 
only, and a national Index Expurgatorius which pro- 
scribed all poetry would mean fewer divorces and less 
crime. Discipline, in the old sense, in now derided, 
but it has done more good than all the arts. 
I am, etc., 

J. D. U. Warp 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 

SIR,—The case of Mr. Jones, of Stonards Farm, in 
Suffolk, will, I hope, be noted by all whom it may con- 
cern. Mr Jones owns 770 acres, and has 200 under 
cultivation. Being required to pay tithe upon the whole, 
he declined to do so, and the tithe-owners decided to 
sell him up. The reply given by the agricultural com- 
munity of the neighbourhood seems to show that such 
action, though strictly legal, is already impracticable. 
An auctioneer was only obtained after much difficulty 
and delay. His approach to the farm was obstructed 
by herds of cattle in the lanes, and, on arrival, he was 
jeered and pelted. Of the five hundred farmers present, 
none thought of bidding against the representatives of 
the local Tithe Payers’ Associations. As a result, 
horses were sold for five shillings, valuable implements 
for a florin, and the full stock, having realized a deri- 
sory sum, was, of course, returned to Mr. Jones by the 
purchasers. In addition, Mr. Jones is now free from 
liability for payment of his arrears. The whole affair 
suggests Ireland in the days of the Land League rather 
than the somnolent English countryside, but the Suffolk 
example has only to be followed to make distraint for 
tithe as much of an anachronism as would be imprison- 
ment for episcopal recusancy or priestly indiscipline. 

Further, and by way of constitutional agitation, 
farmers and others interested might do well to follow 
the lead given them by the chairman of the Suffolk 
Tithe Payers’ Association, which contends that the 
national church should be a national responsibility and 
not a burden on the one special industry of agriculture. 
Should Government, Parliament, and public object to 
putting the Church upon the rates or taxes, we shall 
know that the claim of the Church to be national rests 
upon a very weak basis, and the day of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, with accompanying revision 
of the whole tithe problem, will be at hand. 


I am, etc., 
Andover W. Dewar 


East Molesey 


THOMAS HARDY 

SIR,—It appears from your reviewer’s notice of Mr. 
McDowall’s book on Hardy, that to pooh-pooh that 
author’s construction, characterization, or style indif- 
ferently is no longer hazardous. ‘Since the policy of 
the Press, in literary as in political criticism, is to watch 
the way the wind blows, doubtless there is no advan- 
tage in supporting a vogue that is past. Therefore, 
Mr. Burdett dismisses Hardy’s earnest and well-con- 
sidered work with the stock phrases of departmental 
journalism. 

The assertion that the structure of ‘ Tess ’ is ‘‘ cob- 
bled to produce the tragedy’’ is but a disguised impu- 
tation of sensational aim. Now, a peculiar mark of 
Hardy’s work is the sacrifice of a discernible repug- 
nance to the sensational at the dictates of fidelity to a 
true sequence of cause and effect. And from ‘ Tess’ 
in particular, the reader receives this impression. _It 
is in no spirit of mischief but with reverent reluctance 
that he allows a woman inherently chaste to be com- 
promised, a reluctance only mastered by impatience of 
the corrupt moral judgment which marked the Vic- 
torian outlook on sexual matters. There is not a single 
deus ex machina in ‘ Tess,’ or situation which can be 


said to be forced. In this it is in marked contrast to 
other novels on its theme, especially Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘ Ruth.’ But though Hardy will not force the issue, 
he has always the courage to refrain from preventing 
a chain of causation from evolving its destined results. 
Again, if Hardy displayed more “‘ bias for tragedy ” 
than his contemporaries, that was really due to their 
timidity and want of purpose; to their unconcern with 
elucidating and methodizing life. _ Fiction is really 
superfluous that does not invite to the study of 
problems of conduct; that sort alone braces judgment 
and stimulates human sympathy. 

Mr. Burdett complains that George Moore does not 
figure in Mr. McDowall’s book, and says, ‘‘ It is the 
function of the critic to consider objections.” That 
is not so. There is no obligation to answer objections 
of persons without credit in respect of knowledge of 
the subject, intelligence and good-will. The late Mr. 
Arnold Bennett scouted and scorned Dickens; but no 
other retort need be supplied by the latter’s friends 
than the citation of ‘ Riceyman Steps.’ Mr. George 
Moore had no standing as a critic, while his novels 
enjoyed a limited reputation for which neither well-cul- 
tivated people nor the innocent public can be con- 
sidered responsible. His notorious attack on Hardy 
was palpably the effluvium of a writer galled with the 
consciousness of his own incapacity either to write 
prose or to limn character. 

Finally, one is sick and tired of that substitute for 
thought which affects to read between the lines. Our 
views of life are necessarily more or less affected by our 
‘* past experience,’’ but that is no reason for brush- 
ing them aside as not counting. And when a reviewer 
is reduced to maunder about ‘‘the child of an 
exhausted race,’’ the reductio ad absurdum of the 
device may be considered reached. Earnest students 
of life under Hardy’s guidance are not likely to be 
deterred by journalistic exhalations of this kind. 

I am, etc., 
Regent Square, W.C.1 Linpsay S. GARRETT 


THE ETHICS OF CRITICISM 


SIR,—Though a warm admirer of the critical work 
of Mr. Osbert Burdett, I am simply staggered by his 
apparent suggestion that it is the duty of a critic writing 
a critical study of an author to take into consideration, 
or at least to refer to, critical studies of the same 
author by other critics. I may of course have mis- 
understood Mr. Burdett, but if this is not what he 
meant, what did he mean when in his, review of Mr. 
Arthur McDowall’s ‘ Thomas Hardy’ he wrote: 
‘* Now any book dealing with Hardy’s art should 
discuss, for example, Mr. George Moore’s criticisms. 
There is not a word about them here’? What on 
earth has Mr. George Moore’s opinion of Hardy’s art 
to do with Mr. McDowall’s opinion? To demand of 
a critic that before he expresses his own views of any 
author’s work, he shall have read all that has been 
written about that author by his distinguished contem- 
poraries, seems to me preposterous. 

I have my own opinion of Hardy’s novels, but I do not 
know, and do not much care, what Mr. George Moore 
thinks of them; and that is not because I think lightly 
of Mr. Moore, to whom I owe far more than I owe to 
Hardy. I had the greatest admiration for Andrew 
Lang, and I do know what he thought of Tess, and it 
does not affect my own opinion a jot; why should it? 
Every critic, great or small, must stand or fall on his 
own originality. If on any occasion I find my own 
views endorsed by Andrew Lang, or Mr. George Moore, 
or Mr. Osbert Burdett, I shall be pleased, but that is all. 
It is always agreeable to have the distinguished on 
one’s side. But I certainly shall not read the collected 
works of all the critics I admire before expressing my 
own opinion of the novels, poems, plays or what not, 
they may have criticized. 


T am, etc., 
ANOTHER CRITIC 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 

The Grasshoppers Come. By David Garnett. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

The Phenix-Kind. By Peter Quennell. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Go Marry. By Brendan Williams. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

My Husband Simon. By Mollie Panter-Downes. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


These Characters are Imaginary. 
Strachey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Chatto 


Chatto and 


By Richard 


HE amateur of fiction needs no proof that Mr. 

David Garnett is a great story-teller. Others 
abide our question, but he is free“ Others, too many 
others, write as if they were contributing to a sym- 
posium in one of the more widely circulated daily news- 
papers. Should women marry? A new light on the 
age-old problem is thrown by Miss Mumble Mumble 
in her daring novel, ‘ Nisi.’ Are typists chaste? Miss 
Mumble Mumble’s latest should help her readers to 
make up their minds on this vital and worth-while ques- 
tion. What is love? ‘A Sheikh in Charlotte Street’ by 
Miss Mumble Mumble unconventionally supplies a solu- 
tion. And if you want a survey, three generations long, 
of the Woman Movement, Miss Mumble Mumble, who 
at the age of fourteen was selling copies of ‘ The Vote,’ 
at the corner of Westminster Bridge Road, has just 
completed an epoch-making work, entitled, ‘ Six Petti- 
coats, Six Points,’ wherein Granma Josephine, stifled 
by her Victorian hoops, lives long enough to see little 
Josie, in shorts, fulfil her own ambitions and become 
a chartered accountant. Mr. Garnett, however, with 
the direct simplicity of a boy amusing his dormitory, 
or a seaman the fo’c’sle, tells a story. His consum- 
mate art is used to conceal the evidence of artifice, and 
such questions, problems, etc., as may be presented 
by ‘ The Grasshoppers Come ’—Should Widows Fly? 
—are left for the reader to formulate and to solve. One 
reads Mr. Garnett for fun, and he must find no small 
consolation when he looks back over his literary career 
in recognizing that no one can be the better or the 
wiser for anything he has written. 

To review ‘ The Grasshoppers Come” is almost 
impossible, since the praise of any particular passage, 
of, for example, the delicate irony in the crash, or the 
horror of the locusts’ second wave, would do injustice 
to the level excellence of the whole. This story has 
its crises, but they are perceptible only in retrospect. 
Smoothly, and with unvarying speed, the narrative 
moves from the start at the English aerodrome to the 
rescue in the Mongolian desert. Wreaks, as matter- 
of-fact as any Defoe hero, sets the tone. He has 
experienced, has suffered too much not to take danger 
as part of the day’s work, death as a neighbour who 
at any time may call. Against the amateurism of Mrs. 
Beanlands, who has hired him because she wants to 
break the long-distance record and reach Hong Kong, 
and of Shap, who wants to marry Mrs. Beanlands, 
Wreaks’s solidity and unconscious cynicism stand up 
like rocks. Better than any he knows ‘‘ what a dotty 
joy-ride this is,’ but at the end of it, if safe, he will 
report for duty as simply as a chauffeur who has 
driven a party of Americans through Shakespeare’s 
country. Such men as he in the sixteenth century 
surlily circumnavigated the world. In the twenty-sixth 
they will be grumbling at the ground-staff on Mars. 
From such unromantic adventurers proceeds the 
steadiest heroism, if heroism it can be called. Mr. 
Garnett tells us of a man who crashed with an injured 
foot in the desert, nearly starved and was nearly killed 
by locusts, but as it happened got away all right. 
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Heroism, irony, a deep mystical significance 

dig out for if For Mr. 
job was to tell a story, just that ; 
well as it could be toid. 

Characteristic of the next four novels 

e imagine r a night of insuffici 

to have pushed back the  overfilled 
and dirty glasses and have settled down to tell 
the truth about sex. Mr, Quennell is the best writer 
and the worst novelist, perhaps because his vitalit 
is so low—he can hardly have had any sleep at all “tl 
or perhaps because in making fiction he obeys a fashion 
not a creative impulse. Paul, the dull elder brother. 
watches Julian, the charming younger, make a mess 
of a minor love affair. Both brothers are well imagined 
but Mr. Quennell’s faint dislike for them will be shared 
by his readers. The indirectness of the narrative 
clothes with apparent subtlety a feeble plot. An ex- 
quisite style is given some scope in irrelevant Passages 
of description. If Mr. Quennell undertook ‘ The 
Phcenix-Kind ’ to discover if he could write a novel, | 
fear he must be satisfied now that he cannot. But the 
book is well worth reading for its incidental graces 
once you make up your mind not to expect too much. : 

‘* Go Marry ’ is the story of three girl clerks, Joe, a 
practising sensualist, Jerry, indifferently unchaste, and 
Vera, an at first technically innocent gaby. The style 
is bleak and occasionally crude, the episodes grubby 
but Mr. Williams has a sense of character that must 
deeply impress, his readers. It may be objected that 
the girls are seen in a mood of alcoholic depression 
through the wrong end of a telescope, but they are 
real and interesting people. Their escape from office 
life, here depicted as a squalid nest of petty intrigue 
to the great open spaces of domesticity is quite moving. 
Yes, there is promise here, and I expect something good 
from Mr. Williams when he can look at his fellow-be- 
ings without disgust. He is a Mr. I am told, not a 
Miss, though, meaning this by way of compliment, I 
should never have thought so from his precise dis- 
closure of that hard, sad, weary soul, Jerry Farm. 

‘ My Husband Simon ’ describes a woman novelist 
bored by her husband, a mere stockbroker, and there- 
fore inclined to look with favour on the tertium quid, 
her publisher. There is an idea behind all this, im- 
probable as that must seem to the casual reader. Nevis 
married because she lusted after Simon, but was not 
prepared to adapt her personality, only to surrender her 
body, so that when her next novel went wrong she 
blamed Simon’s Philistinism, whereas what she ought 
to have blamed was her own desire to treat marriage 
as a colourful accident in her literary career. The 
way that Nevis wallows in puddles of self-pity 
estranges our interest. There are five thousand million 
women in the world, and of these three thousand 
million—these figures are based on the International 
Labour Office Report of 1929—have not written novels. 
Miss Panter-Downes would go farther in her next book 
if she took as heroine one of the three thousand million. 
Not that I expect her anyhow to go very far. Her 
imagination is tame, and her style is banal. 

Whatever club, guild or society awards a prize for 
the worst novel of the year should be satisfied by the 
appearance of ‘ These Characters are Imaginary.’ 
This is only June, but Mr. Strachey should be safe 
enough. He begins like a witless Huxley, and he 
ends with what a German Expressionist, suddenly 
invited to edit Bradshaw, might have made of James 
Joyce’s more glaring experiments. Had I but space 
enough and time I should like to have toyed with this 
work. As it is I must content myself with calling 
the attention of those who like that sort of thing to a 
bold mention on page 261 of toilet paper. This might 
suggest a possible use for Mr. Strachey’s book, but 
examination shows that all the insides of it are covered 
with nasty ink marks. Public hygiene and literature 
alike demand that Mr. Strachey’s next novel should 
have pages absolutely blank, 
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REVIEWS 


THE PARIS MUSIC-HALL 


Le Cirque et le Music-Hall. By Pierre Bost. 
Illustrated by G. Annenkoff. Au Sans 
Pareil, Paris. 25 francs. 


T is seldom that illustrations are so excellent, so 
[packed with life in every little touch, that one can 
say, of even so good a book as Bost’s, that the text 
should have consisted of twenty pages and the pic- 
tures have been spread out to 240 pages. It is 
not that Bost’s book is bad—it is that M. Annenkoff 
is so devilishly good. There are thirty-three illustra- 
tions, and they in themselves are well worth the 
twenty-five francs asked for the book . . . and twenty- 
fve francs is only a trifle over four shillings. 

The author tells us quite a lot about the Fratellini, 
sbout Antonet and Beby, Chocolat and Porto, Argen- 
tina, Grock and many other clowns and vedettes, 
which is both interesting and delightful : and now and 
then he gives us some useful historical notes, such as 
those on the Cirque Médrano and the Cirque d’Hiver. 

Besides the Cirque Molier, where private perform- 
ances, to which only the privileged are admitted, have 
been given annually for the last fifty years, and where 
the finest traditions of the haute école are preserved— 
“a sort of paradise of horsemanship ’’—he speaks of 
fve permanent Paris circuses: the Cirque Franconi 
first established by Astley in 1783, and taken over by 
Antoine Franconi in 1791); the Cirque de Paris; the 
Nouveau Cirque; the Cirque d’Hiver; and the Cirque 
Médrano. Of these, only the last two are still in 
existence. 

Of the twelve Paris music-halls mentioned by Mon- 
seur Bost, only four—the Empire, Bobino’s, the 
Eldorado and the Européen—are now giving variety 
programmes; three—the Casino de Paris, the Folies 
Bergére and the Palace—are taken up by operettas or 
sectacular revues (which M. Bost considers to be 
waning in popularity); three have been closed; one— 
the Moulin Rouge—is now a cinema; and one is about 
to open. 

It is only when he gets on to his theories that the 
author becomes just a little tedious. To say that he 
likes the circus because of its genuineness, because 
of the absence of trickery, is really fiddle-de-dee— 
and he keeps this sort of thing up for many pages. It 
is the first! time that I have heard of the genuineness of 
the magic circle. It is not the place which renders a 
thing genuine or false—in every place you find the 
genuine, in every place you find the opposite—and in 
oder to perceive either, you must be sensible of the 
other. I should say that the circus was more perfectly 
artificial, and therefore more perfectly enchanting, 
than the music-hall, which has become so dull to-day. 
should say that it was the immense tradition of the 
Greek theatre (which was not so much the triumph 
of the genuine as the triumph of a noble artificiality)— 
Ishould say it was this, if anything, that causes M. Bost 
0 imagine, when he goes into a circus, that it is also 
genuine. 

The distinction is this: a good or bad perform- 
ace. . . a bad performance must always seem false, 
agood performance must always seem genuine—it is 
tot actually genuine, because that part of the world’s 
tatertainment is based on falsity, on pretence. 

When he brings the marionettes into this book on 
treus and music-hall, M. Bost is putting a tiny 
Miniature into a huge gilded frame. The marionette 
aannot be spoken of in connexion with the circus or 
music-hall. 

M. Bost says that the extraordinary manual dexter- 
ity of their manipulators leads him to include marion- 
tttes in his chapter on illusionists, ventriloquists, 
“learned animals,’”’ etc. But there is no more excuse 


needed, in this enlightened century, for pushing the 
marionettes into that part of the book, than for 
dragging them out of their diminutive theatres and 
shoving them into the music-halls, where they are 
rendered ridiculous, or where the only thing in them 
which is tricky makes its appeal, to the detriment of all 
that was once perfect. 

The writer praises Podrecca’s marionettes, which 
are not bad, but which represent the great art of 
puppetry about as well as Mr. Martin Tupper’s works 
represent the art of poetry. 

I should like to see the pictures in this book repro- 
duced in facsimile from the originals, and published 
separately, with verses in English by any poet who 
could appreciate them. It would make a very enter- 
taining little book. 

EpwarD Gorpon 


MY DEAR WATSON 


Behaviourism. By John B. Watson. 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 


T is not easy, in reading this astonishing work, to 
avoid the belief that here at last we have a medical 
contribution from the pen of that immortal Dr. 
Watson, who chronicled the life of Sherlock Holmes. 
All the familiar characteristics are displayed— 
the naiveté, the self-satisfaction, the childish delight 
in the problem at hand, even if it be no more 
than the experiment described on page 147: ‘‘ How 
the behaviourist works. . . Suppose we first let a boy 
go alone into a well-lighted playroom and begin to play 
with his toys. Suddenly we release a small boa con- 
strictor. . .’’. The author has just been deploring the 
hopelessness of studying adults because of the com- 
plicated nature of their ‘‘ responses.’’ Speaking only 
for myself, it would not be so much the complication as 
the violence of my response that would affect his 
studies if he played such a diabolical prank on me. 
Take again this on page 181, dealing with the 
implanting of negative responses in children: ‘‘ To 
make myself clear, let me cite a case: I can build 
negative behaviour to a snake in two ways. Just as I 
show the snake I can make a terrible noise and cause 
the child to fall down and cry out completely terror- 
stricken.”” Very nice; very nice. But what about the 
child? Is this semi-science of behaviourism dependent 
upon a kind of vivisection, with children’s minds in 
place of animals’ bodies? ‘‘ A child,’? Dr. Watson 
continues on the same page, ‘‘ can be conditioned by a 
severe burn with one stimulation, but this involves 
always a severe reaction.’’ Just imagine! Only one 
stimulation necessary! In the same way, supposedly, a 
naughty boy can be ‘“‘ conditioned ’’ by one really 
severe spank, say with a ground-ash. I seem to recall 
many such “‘ conditionings ’’ with stimulations of the 
kind. Somewhere I seem to have encountered an 
apparently too little-known proverb, which says, ‘‘ A 
burnt child dreads the fire.’’ If only it could have been 
flashed upon the ken of that recondite experimentalist, 
Dr. Watson might have spared himself unnecessary 
trouble, and some hapless child the infliction of ‘‘ a 
severe burn,’’ with its consequent ‘‘ severe reaction.”’ 
This book is characterized by the publishers as the 
‘* major contribution of America to experimental psy- 
chology.”’ The elementary basis of it, namely, that in 
order to find out what is wrong with a man it is better 
to study his habits than distort his mind by drag- 
ging it through the nonsense of psycho-analysis, is a 
principle that no sane person will dissent from. Surely 
until the boom in Freud, it was the commonest prac- 
tice of Harley Street. In bringing American medical 
practice back (if it needed bringing back) to sanity, Dr. 
Watson has performed a useful office. But the accursed 
thing about new “‘ sciences ”’ is that they demand new 
vocabularies, where old ones would do just as well; and 
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new methods that very soon degenerate into fads. 
Moreover, the technique of modern medicine demands 
that the new cult shall be different, and not content 
with a modest place in the arcana, shall be all-sufficing. 
Next the author of it has to invent a new theory of 
humanity (in this case largely based on the reactions of 
small babies to toads and white rats, the beating of 
iron bars above their heads, and suddenly hissing in 
their ears). This creed must deny all that any philo- 
sopher or scientist has ever said or conjectured there- 
tofore; and thus a mountain of absurdities is piled 
above the original small germ of sense, the sense is 
forgotten and the absurdities remain to add one more 
barrier between man and knowledge. Dr. Watson 
tells us, in all seriousness, that his experiments go to 
show that thought does not inhabit the human mind 
and that there is no such thing as ‘‘ mental ’’ life. If 
he perseveres much longer with his jumble of dis- 
ordered notions, while giving individual proof of the first 
of his propositions, he will assuredly put himself in the 
way of discovering that there is such a thing as a 
mental home. 
REGINALD BERKELEY 


MR. COLERIDGE’S MEMORIES 


Some and Sundry. By Gilbert Coleridge. Con- 
stable. gs. 6d. 


N his preface the author offers a prayer to the 

Divine Majesty that he may not be found a bore, and 
provided no revelations are expected, the reader will 
find himself pleasantly running through an Eton and 
Oxford career, eventuating in all the legal memories 
which should come to the son of a Chief Justice. 
Childhood touched Dartmoor and the sites read like 
a good guide book : 

Grimspound, that ancient village with its paved 
entrance, its perennial spring, its massive mural founda- 
tions; Peter on the Mount or Peters Boundstone, that 
lonely silent sentinel, which guards the flat top of Holne 
Ridge, whence on a clear day you may descry Portland 
Island on the one hand and Cornwall on the other; Post- 
bridge spanning the stream with Cyclopean slabs which 
have withstood the floods of thousands of years; that 
monolith the Baredown Man set on an island in the midst 
of a quaking bog, in its origin an eternal mystery. 

Mr. Coleridge rowed in the Eton Eight in 1878, and 
as six of the eight are still alive the case stands good 
against the ‘‘ rowing heart.’’ His Oxford was the 
Oxford of Jowitt, and how vividly that insignificant 
little man seems to have impressed the memories of 
all Oxford men! ‘‘ A small cherubic man wearing a 
dress coat and waistcoat, low collar and white tie, a 
little retreating in the underlip like Queen Victoria, with 
snow-white hair and a pink and white complexion.” 
And here is Walter Pater: ‘‘ A round Dutch figure 
walking with heavy emphasis on each foot, hurrying 
towards his goal more like a farmer catching a train 
than a writer of delicate and exquisite poems. 

From Eton memories come pictures of Warre 
Cornish and his perfectly wonderful wife, far and away 
the most delightful character Eton ever knew. Stories 
about her were legion and Mr. Coleridge has pre- 
served a pageful of her quaint sayings, which were not 
merely malapropisms but always contained deeper 
meanings. ‘‘ She was a clever eccentric, but with a 
good heart withal,’’ is his summary. Certainly to 
stray into her orbit was to walk into a novel of Dickens, 
Eton must have been a wonderful place when at least 
a dozen men and women provided anecdotage to the 
uproarious memories of boys. But nowadays there 
seems to be a high and dull level, in personality. No 
Eton master is the subject of delighted gossip at the 
Clubs or of caricatures in the weeklies. They have 
been standardized! Mr. Coleridge adds an important 
page to any survey of Curzon’s character: ‘‘ I can 
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assert, from a long acquaintance with him that his 
manner was entirely external to his character. The real 
inner Curzon was a shy person, conceited, no doubt 
and yet by no means contemptuous in spirit, by: 
warm-hearted and generous to those who differed from 
him.’’ 

Another chapter is devoted to Rory M 
splendid type of Scottish gillie. No 
imagined how he killed a wild cat with his hande 
dragging it by the tail out of the rocks. A curious 
piece of folklore lies in a sentence well worth record. 
ing: ‘* Here was a Free Kirk man in a district in 
which there is no trace of Catholicism ever hay 
existed, being North of the influence of St. Columba 
fixing the date of the rutting season by an old Roman 
Catholic feast without knowing it.’’ 

Mr. Coleridge is at his best in the Highlands, and 
his description of the Cuchillin Mountains in Skye 
studied by Doré for his illustrations to the ‘ Inferno, js 
only equalled by his approach to a sleeping eagle which 
slowly threw itself into the air ‘* like a great butterfly.” 

Other chapters are filled with the tittle-tattle of the 
law, and anecdotes which may be well known in the 
Courts are most refreshing to the layman. The 
spelling sometimes goes awry and we have words like 
‘* fubsy ’’ and “‘ unaminous,’’ but they do not spoil 
the pleasant sequence of anecdote and impression which 
make this the perfect book to read in an armchair 
in the Club. 

Suave 


A SPECIMEN TORY 


Sir francis Burdett and His Times (1770-1844), 
By M. W. Patterson. Two Volumes. Illus. 
trated. Macmillan. 28s. 


URDETT has had to wait long for his biography. 
His famous daughter did not want his connexion 
with Lady Oxford recalled, so the public, constantly 
meeting his name in histories and memoirs of the epoch 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, had only a residuary im- 
pression, in which the figures of the radical baronet, the 
popular idol of Westminster, the all but last political 
personage to be committed to the Tower, and the 
father of the future philanthropist, Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
oddly blended. In the print sellers’, Sharps’ engraving 
of Burdett’s portrait by James Northcote ‘‘ painted dur- 
ing his imprisonment in the Tower ’’ is still common. 
The antiquity shops still possess pleasant jugs with 
his portrait on one side and this lively inscription on the 
other : 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. Committed to the 
Tower April 6, 1810, by the House of Commons for 
firmly and disinterestedly asserting the legal rights of 
the British people; 
and of late we have met Disraeli’s description, “ the 
greatest gentleman I ever knew.”” Popular idols are 
rarely enduring, but this one had qualities in himself 
and a daughter sufficiently famous to ensure that his 
biography must be written one day. In the Victorian 
age feminine celebrity was divided between Florence 
Nightingale and the daughter of Sir Francis, who 
inherited the fortune of her grandfather, Mr. Thomas 
Coutts the banker, and was created a baroness in her 
own right under the name of Burdett-Coutts. Mr. 
Patterson has a sequel to his hand, and, if he would 
write the life of the daughter also, we should have in 
the two biographies an extraordinary picture of the 
early fight for Reform and of mid-Victorian 
philanthropy. 

The family of Sir Francis is very old. It acquired 
most of its estates by marriage, and when he succeeded 
his grandfather as fifth baronet, he became a rich man. 
Educated at Westminster and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, which he left without taking a degree, he 
made the grand tour and, in 1793, married Sophia 
Coutts, the daughter of the banker. He was not 4 
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ect husband, for his wife first complained of his 
“ poring’ over books and then of his affair with 
Lady Oxford. Though, five years after his marriage, 
he told his genial father-in-law that marriage was 
rightly called the ‘‘ grave of love,’’ it is pleasant to 
jearn that with the passage of time his affection for 
his wife deepened. Mr. Coutts thought that politics 
would be a useful occupation for his son-in-law, and 
so the future denouncer of corruption entered Parlia- 
ment as the member for a rotten borough. He had 
already discovered his own nature: ‘‘ the best part 
of my character is a strong feeling of indignation at 
injustice and oppression, and a lively sympathy with 
the sufferings of my fellows.’’ This he was soon to 
prove, first by his independence in the House, where 
he was more radical than the Whigs and a bitter 
critic of the war with France and of Pitt’s repressive 
licy at home, and then by exposing the scandalous 
conditions of the prison in Cold Bath Fields. He 
supported Arthur O’Connor and denounced mis- 
vernment in Ireland, and he supported Grey’s 
famous motion for Reform: ‘‘ Had there been a fair 
representation of the people, neither the war with 
France nor oppression at home would have been 
ible. . . . All our evils can be traced to corruption.”’ 
This was to remain his particular line of attack, and 
he was a typical Tory in seeming a radical to his 
enemies while, in fact, attacking nothing but flagrant 
abuses under his nose. ; 

The independence of the young member singled 
him out, and his courage and tenacity were proved in 
his exposure of the prison scandal. He investigated 
this in person until his visits were forbidden ; he riddled 
the inquiry that whitewashed those responsible, and at 
last a Commission was appointed which justified the 
charges to the full. These activities brought him into 
notice—-he began to move in ‘‘ advanced circles,’’ and 
became the friend of Horne Tooke, about whom Mr. 
Patterson gives some amusing information. Since 
Coutts was banker to the Royal Family, whose mis- 
tresses also constantly relied upon his aid, Burdett had 
an unusual opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
all classes of society. The chapter on his “‘ social 
surroundings ’’ gives a curious picture of the time, 
and Mr. Coutts appears in a singularly kind and 
generous light. In spite of his liaison with Lady Oxford 
Burdett never forfeited the regard of his father-in-law 
(except when the latter married again), but the heart 
of this episode Mr. Patterson defers to a later chapter. 
He is more interested in the champion of Reform and 
in the enemy of political corruption than in the husband, 
the landowner, the sportsman or the man. The 
“times ’’ provide many irresistible additions to the 
main narrative. 

The story of the Middlesex elections make interest- 
ing reading even now. Such an orgy of excitement 
has rarely been seen, and the interest remains since it 
ended in a miracle—in Burdett’s election without solici- 
tation on his part, free of cost to himself, and by the 
spontaneous efforts of the electors of Westminster. 
His speeches read well, for they have the directness and 
courage of Cobbett and the singlemindedness of 
Parnell. He was not interested in abstract rights or 
theories, but only in the abuses that he worked to 
remedy, and it was impossible for anyone to intimidate 
him. Such a being is never popular with official 
persons, and once elected he continued to attack abuses. 
A printed criticism of the House of Commons gave the 
Prime Minister his chance, and the House decided to 
commit Burdett to the Tower on a Speaker’s warrant. 
Burdett declared this to be illegal, and said that he 
would submit only to force. A huge crowd gathered 
to protect him and broke the windows of his enemies. 
The Guards were called out, and 40,000 soldiers were 
fequired to assist the Sergeant-at-Arms! This, the 
most picturesque action of his life, is told with full and 
vivid detail by Mr. Patterson. Burdett sought legal 
tedress, but the Courts decided against him, though he 
had become for the time the most popular man in 


England, and was to be imprisoned once again. His 
public career was lively till the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, which achieved his main object: the end 
of government by corruption and the possibility of a 
representative House of Commons. By this time he 
was over sixty, and for the rest of his life was regarded 
as a Tory. Like others of his kind, he is a man who 
can be admired whatever one’s political opinions, for 
he was courageous, disinterested, a loyal subject, but 
attached to no clique and an attacker of abuses irre- 
spective of party. Such men as Dr. Johnson, Peacock, 
Cobbett (at his best) are men of one colour, and it is 
difficult to deny that Tory seems to be the simplest 
name for them. 

Mr. Patterson is not an uncritical biographer. The 
faults in his man are exposed, and, perhaps for want 
of material, he has confined himself mainly to the excit- 
ing and public-spirited career of his hero. The book 
becomes, then, an invaluable record of its times, and 
is a clear and well-arranged narrative of a tumultuous 
period. The ordeal of an immense popularity Burdett 
also managed to survive, and men of his sort are per- 
haps the only type of politicians who remain a stimula- 
ting example. Neither office nor party. attracted him. 
Three times he declined a peerage, and it was part of 
his strength to realize that character and conduct in 
public affairs are a better guarantee of government 
and freedom than any tinkering with institutions. He 
attacked the worst spots and exposed the worst 
scandals, and no one who trusted him had cause to 
regret it. Mr. Patterson’s book will remain a 
standard work; its subject is worthy, and it holds the 
attention from first to last. The second secret 
marriage of Mr. Coutts is told in an unforgettably 
amusing chapter. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


THE FIRST EPISTLE. TO THE 
REPUBLICANS 


Dictadura, Indiferencia, Republica. Por Rafael 
Sdnchez Guerra. Madrid, CI.A.P. 5 pes. 


PARTICULAR interest attaches to this, the first 

book on the political situation to appear in Spanish 
since the proclamation of the Republic. It was com- 
pleted in the first days of the New Year. Its prologue 
was written in prison by Sr. Alcald Zamora, now 
President of the Provisional Government. Its epilogue 
was written in prison by Sr. Maura, now Minister of 
the Interior. It was clearly, planned to appear as soon 
as the Republic had been established. But events 
moved too quickly for its author; a full month before 
his book left the press, the King left Spain. 

Before long we may expect from Spain an avalanche 
of books reviling the past, eulogizing the present and 
saluting the future. But few of them will have the 
interest, or the historic value, of this. Written when 
the semi-dictatorship of the Aznar ministry still kept a 
check upon violence of language, it is the work of an 
author skilled in the warfare of phraseology, whose 
incisive manner compels thought. Sr. Sdnchez Guerra 
bears a name honoured as well by Monarchists as by 
Republicans. His father is the Sanchez Guerra of 
the famous Valencian conspiracy of 1929 and the hardly 
less famous Zarzuela speech of 1930. He himself, 
though the son of a progressive monarchist, made the 
easy transition when still young, to conservative 
republicanism. On the advent to power of the 
republicans last April, Sr, Alcal4 Zamora at once 
showed his confidence in him by appointing him to the 
secretaryship of the Presidency. His book gives us 
much of the inner history of the revolutionary move- 
ment, which, except by scraps in the daily Spanish 
press, has not before been written. We learn now why 
the two captains, Galan and Garcia Hernandez, who 
were shot for the leading part which they had played in 
the Jaca revolt, and to whose memories the book is 
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dedicated, struck when they did, three days before the 
date agreed upon for the great revolutionary movement 
which was to have fired the whole of Spain. We learn, 
too, how this movement failed, through the faint- 
heartedness of some and the negligence of others, and 
how effectively the C.N.T, (National Confederation 
of Workers) was prepared to second the leaders’ 
efforts. 

More interesting, however, than these facts, which 
after all will some day be related in far greater detail, 
is the author’s interpretation of them. He takes us 
into the mind of those who endeavoured to establish 
the Republic by force and now take the credit for its 
having come peaceably. He recalls, and ridicules, the 
famous phrase by which the Dictator justified himself : 
‘* I blew up the Constitution with the flag of Spain in 
my hand,’’ without any apparent fear that the phrase 
may be turned against him. He firmly believes that 
each of the recent rebellions has done its work, even 
though it may seen to have failed. The Valencian 
revolt—where, he proudly claims, he ‘“‘ learnt con- 
spiracy ’’—was “‘ the ruin of the first dictatorship,’’ as 
the revolts of Jaca and Cuatro Vientos were the ruin of 
the second—i.e., the Berenguer Government, 

But the most illuminating part of Sr. Sanchez 
Guerra’s epistle to the republicans is the chapter the 
title of which repeats the title of the whole: ‘ Dictator- 
ship—Indifference—Republic.’ It is a history of 
seven years in six pages. First, the blow struck in 
1923 at public liberty because (according to the author) 


‘* the Cortes seemed likely to inquire into the responsi- ' 


bility for the disasters in Morocco’’—The people, weary 
to death of the ‘‘ old politicians ’’ acquiescing in the 
tyrannies and the puerilities of the dictatorship—The 
fall of the Dictator; and, instead of the expected 
reaction against six years of slavery, there comes the 
surprising phenomena of—indifference—Finally, the 
long-delayed reaction, beginning slowly but rushing 
quickly to its climax, which had not been reached when 
this chapter was written—and, for that matter, may not 
have been reached even now. 

The one question which the reader might fairly ask 
of Sr. Sanchez Guerra, and which he has hardly 
touched, even by implication, is how much of indiffer- 
ence there still is beneath the fervour of the Republic. 
Has he disposed of the middle term of his sequence as 
easily as he believes? Is there no warning for the 
Government in such facts as that, after eight years of 
disfranchisement, only 60 per cent. of the electors 
troubled to vote last April in that most republican of 
Spanish cities—Barcelona? These are facts which 
hardly find their way just now into the papers, but they 
are worth serious consideration by all who sincerely 
believe, like Sr. Sdnchez Guerra, that the Republic is 
“* the only plank of safety ’’ for Spain, and ‘‘ the only 
form of government which can really be made 
responsible for its actions.’’ 


E. ALLISON PEERS 


MR. PINCHBECK LYRE 


Poems. By _ Pinchbeck Lyre. 


2s. 6d. 


Y a curious convention all who lift themselves off 

the earth are described by the adjective ‘‘ intrepid.’’ 
Mr. Lyre, then, is intrepid, an intrepid feathered 
songster. He soars, singing as he soars, like a lark 
(‘‘ It is the season of larks,’’ declares his title page) 
and quotation alone can do justice to the notes which 
fall from his lyric bill like the rays of a tumbled star. 


** Muse ’’—Mr. Lyre begins, for Mr. Lyre is pickled 
in the classics— 


Duckworth. 


Muse, as you always did, 
make me once more a 

lifting the casket lid 
breathless Pandora. 


13 June 1931 


And you will observe that, classic or no, Mr. 
with the age by discarding initial capitals. | d 
not vex the Muse. Muse is well disciplined. pi 
grants Mr, Lyre’s modest request and enables him in 
this slim volume, as they say, to vent luscious lyr; 
upon lyric. ome 
‘ Ecossaise,’ for example, sobs with all the Passion of 
a soul-strong lute—for larks play on lutes as well as 
vocal chords. Mr. Lyre was never in Scotland Nor 
was the lady he addresses, but there are consolations : 
Let it be so. It is better to save the train fare. 
You have not failed; nor I, whose blue-black ritual 
of song (I’ve heard they have a lot of rain there) 
can make your very mackintosh perpetual. 
‘* Will there ever be?’’ enraptures still more. 1 can 
give only one stanza, but one which will show how it 
nods like aj daffodil beneath the breath of a swallow’s 
wing : 
Will there ever be—beyond what is (and what isn’t) 
song’s blinding beauty carvenly consummate— 
an asylum for the argent-slim unlistened 
lyric? (Hush, did you hear that angel hum it?) 


—but by this time the angel may have whispered in 
your ear that Mr. Pinchbeck Lyre is none other than 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe; or—scatter the notion !—can it 
be that this Mr. Lyre is making fun of Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe? Sadly it seems so, after ‘ Requiem ’: 
No need to sing of Switzerland or Surrey, 
Or ask when immortality is coming. 
Scrawl slowlier fountain-pen ; put by your bosh. 
Prepare to be forgot. Swing tripe, swing tosh! 
Still, as Mr. Wolfe, or is Mr. Lyre, as the rumour 
says, Mr. Sassoon?—exclaims so boldly to his poems: 
Time’s bromides we’ll outbrave; for not unnoticed 
I have pestered the mailed outposts of Posterity, 
Whose suffrage will acclaim your gold and lotus’d 
Locks; nor will anyone dare to call them carroty. 


As if they would! Such tender trust in generations 
unborn comforts even the most blasé critic. He can only 
feel that these songs will still throb through the 
summer air, even though the intrepid lark (after defia- 
tion) has fallen again to Kensington Gardens and even 
ceased to hop and chirp on the asphalt like a London 
sparrow. 


Lyre Moves 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RITUAL 


Ritual Psycho-Analytic Studies. By Theodor 
Reik. Translated by Douglas Bryan. The 
Hogarth Press. 21s. 


have industriously collected 
and tabulated the diverse religious practices and 
beliefs of mankind—and have striven in a measure to 
interpret them. Into this field of interpretation, how- 
ever, the psycho-analyst has now entered, and he 
claims to have shed much light upon the problems pre- 
sented to us by primitive religion. The tendency 
among such interpreters is to find in the unconscious 
mentality the common ground wherein all ritual 
practices are rooted—obscure impulses arising in the 
organic life of the species strive to fulfil their ends in 
solemn actions of a ritual kind. Thus the explana- 
tions of ritual which appeal to the conscious mind of 
the savage, and which he perhaps passes on to the 
inquiring anthropologist, are not necessarily the true 
explanations—though the worshipper may quite 
sincerely believe them to be so. The psychologist 1s 
suspicious of all such rationalized explanations, and 
delves deeper—into the arcana of the subconscious, 
into the hidden places of race-memory, and so on, 
Such a piece of subterranean tunnelling is the volume 
before us. 

It is indeed evident that ritual, owing to its character 
as action, is more likely to be amenable to psycho- 
analytical investigation than beliefs and ideas, or even 
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than statutes and ordinances (though taboos are 
sometimes a source of illumination to the inquiring 

ychologist). He compares such ritual acts, perhaps, 
to the compulsive symptoms of a patient who carries 
out apparently silly or unnecessary acts as a relief to 
his neurosis. ol 

Dr. Reik takes several examples of religious cere- 
monial, and seeks by means of analysis to throw light 
on the operation of unconscious factors, and he claims 
to be able to reconstruct the nature of the original im- 

ses from which the ritual in each case is derived. 

His first example is the curious rite known as the 
couvade, which is the custom observed among many 
races whereby the father of a new-born child lies in bed 
for a certain period, eating only prescribed foods, 
abstaining from severe work and from the chase, etc., 
while his wife, who has just given birth to a child, 
carries on with her usual occupations. The view taken by 
Sir J. G. Frazer of this, to us, strange practice is that it 
is a conscious representation of childbirth carried out by 
the man in order, by sympathetic magic, to ease the 
mother’s pains. A secondary significance of the rite 
may also be the outwitting of the demons who have 
designs on the mother—their attention being distracted 
from her in favour of the husband. 

The psycho-analyst would not accept such theories 
quite at their face value; his new interpretative technique 

s deeper, and seeks for the psychic mechanisms 
which lie behind the ritual actions. One factor of the 
emotional life of human beings, especially in their 
primitive state, is the quality known as ambivalence— 
i.e., the tendency to feel attraction towards, and aver- 
sion from, one and the same object. Love and hate are 
not mutually exclusive emotions, though one or the 
other may be suppressed or dormant, 

The mechanism is more or less as follows. The 

husband’s delight in the sufferings of his wife (a delight 
which his innate sadism renders inevitable) is sup- 
pressed, and emerges transformed into a masochistic 
instinct—i.e., an impulse towards self-torture, or at 
least towards the simulation of the wife’s pains. 
Similarly with the demons from whose malevolence the 
travailling woman has to be guarded. These are the 
product of the psychic mechanism known as ‘‘ projec- 
tion,”’ whereby a feeling—in this case hostile—is ‘‘pro- 
jected’’ into the external world, and fastened on to 
some object, often imaginary, such as a demon. 
“ Ambivalence ” and “ projection’? can both be 
witnessed in children, who will fondle and then 
decapitate or otherwise torture a beloved doll; and 
who, when accused of a fault (or simply when invent- 
ing imaginary misdeeds), will affix the guilt upon some 
other object or person real or imaginary, 
_Dr. Reik also examines certain primitive puberty 
rites, and offers the same type of explanation, only 
here the emotional motive is the subconscious hostility 
of the father towards the child who will supplant him. 
He deals too with the Kol Nidre, the ancient hymn 
sung in Jewish synagogues on the Day of Atonement. 
His interpretations will prove of great interest to 
students of the less obvious, but perhaps fundamental 
relationships between our unconscious mental pro- 
cesses and our religious observances. 


POLITICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


An Introduction to Politics. By Harold J. Laski. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


RITING of what he is pleased still to call ‘‘ the 

_governing class,’’ Mr. Laski says in this book 
that it approaches the question of the true functions 
of the State ‘‘ with an unstated and _half-conscious 
premise at the back of its mind.’ That is no doubt 
true. But how true it is also of Mr. Laski himself and 
of those who believe that the wage-earners (who 
ae, of course, the real ‘‘ governing class ’”? nowadays) 


can and will bring about happier and better social con- 


ditions. Mr. Laski and his fellow Socialists have far 
more preconceived ideas than the ‘“‘ rich men,’’ the 
** religious men,’’ or the ‘‘ learned men” whom he 
criticizes. In a moment of unexpected frankness he 
admits that ‘‘ life is too complex and various a thing 
for all its manifestations to be capable of reduction 
to a single formula,’’ but in this book, as in his other 
works, Mr. Laski bases his whole political philosophy 
upon a few single formulz, which he is just as unable to 
doubt as is the Jesuit able to doubt the existence of the 
Trinity. 

Thus Mr. Laski is quite sure that the commands of 
the State ‘‘ are superior in their legal claim to the 
demand of any alternative body,’’ that ‘* equal 
economic power means equal effective demand, and 
the will of the State is then not specially biased in one 
direction rather than in another,” that ‘‘ citizens are 
equally entitled to the satisfaction of their desires,’’ 
that ‘‘ privilege usually goes with the possession of 
property,’’ and so on. These are just as much 
unproved assertions as ‘‘ God made them high and 
lowly and ordered their estate.” In none of his works 
has Mr. Laski revealed any thought about the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Socialist creed. He tells us 
that ‘‘the authority of a State is a function of its ability 
to satisfy the effective demands that are made upon it.” 
But what if, under a democratic system, the actual 
demands are for what is not possible? ‘‘ The State,” 
we are further told, ‘‘ is an organization for giving 
effect to demand,’’ but what if the demand cannot be 
supplied ? As I look round the nations that are 
attempting to rule themselves upon democratic methods 
I can see little but masses of voters demanding the 
impossible, mostly a standard of living which no State 
can ensure. Australia is the outstanding example at 
the moment, but England is following the same road. 
The inherent weakness of the democratic method is 
that in one way or other the majority always demands 
what is impossible and the rulers feel it their duty to 
go on attempting to supply the impossible until a crash 
comes. 

What President Hoover has just called ‘‘the specious 
claim that everybody collectively owes each of us 
individually a living ’’ is an unchallenged item in Mr. 
Laski’s creed. But nowhere has Mr. Laski worked out 
the practical effects of this Socialist conception. No- 
where has he set out to prove that there is any fallacy 
in the warning of Montesquieu, ‘‘ Aujourd’hui le 
pillage, demain la famine.’’ All through this book, as 
in his others, Mr. Laski assumes that the masses will 
only demand what is good for the community, and yet 
on every side we can see the opposite. 

At times Mr. Laski makes strange admissions : 
‘* Any action by the working-classes, even in a 
democratic state, involves risk to their economic 
security out of all proportion to the certainty of gain.”’ 
‘* The State acts always in an atmosphere of contin- 
gency. Successfully to coerce, it must be able 
successfully to persuade.’’ ‘‘ The State is only entitled 
to victory as it proves to its citizens that its laws must 
result for them in lives of fuller substance.’”’ ‘‘ The 
less the State interferes with the life of associations, 
the better it will be for both.’’ On these dicta one 
could found a healthy Individualist philosophy, but Mr. 
Laski sees no inconsistency between such sentiments 
and his democratic-Socialist beliefs. ‘‘ There is rarely 
such a thing as a general public opinion,’’ writes Mr. 
Laski. And yet his whole conception of the State is 
that there should be and can be public control over all 
our economic life. 

Mr. Laski is such an able writer that it seems a pity 
he cannot pause in his output of political works 
to verify his basic assumptions. He would be far 
more convincing if he could deal, for instance, with the 
effect on family life of his equalitarian theories, or 
with the question whether it is possible through politics 
to distribute wealth forcibly or whether the only effect of 
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such an attempt must be to destroy wealth to the 
advantage of nobody. Those of us who are not 
Socialists read Mr. Laski’s books with interest, but 
are left with a feeling of regret that he cannot stoop 
to argue out the fundamentals of his political creed. 
He seems to learn nothing by such warnings as the 
present economic condition of Australia, our present 
situation in regard to ‘“‘ transitional benefit ’’ under 
the scheme for unemployment insurance, the public 
apathy at local elections or any other such indication 
of how difficult the democratic or Socialist road is in 
practice. 
Cyrit MarTIN 


LARGE AND SMALL FRY 


From Anne to Victoria: Fourteen Biographical 
Studies between 1702 and 1901. By Herbert 
M. Vaughan. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


HESE studies are neither so exact as to be photo- 

graphs nor so deeply understood as to be pictures, 
figures seen through the distorting glaze of an author’s 
personality. They have no unity: each is a painful 
mosaic of dates, quotations and statements whose 
accustomed accuracy makes more amazing the assertion 
on page 117 that the arrival of ships in Australia spread 
epidemics of scurvy! Although the title suggests that 
these sketches illustrate the progress of history during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, few of the 
characters portrayed are typical of any particular 
period. Fished out of the changing stream of time 
which sways and permeates and colours the personalities 
of living men, they are for the most part presented to 
the reader neatly stuffed and mounted in glass cases 
containing artificial replicas of the vegetation of their 
temporal habitat. The book is not even a Zoo; it is a 
museum. 

Mr. Vaughan’s varied specimens comprise both large 
and small fry. The Old Pretender and the Young; 
Hogarth, Millais and Holman Hunt; Horace Walpole, 
the Porters, Richard Jefferies, Samuel Butler, Marianne 
North and Francis Thompson; Captain Cook, and 
Arthur Phillip, first Governor of New South Wales; 
these, with three ecclesiastics, Benjamin Hoadly, John 
Gambold and John Percival, make up his collection. 

He is least successful with his painters; in each case 
the essay consists of an outline biography filled in with 
those descriptive catalogues of pictures that are so 
pleasant to write and so wearisome to read, and 
decorated with moral reflections. He adopts a similar 
method in dealing with Francis Thompson : in this case 
the poems are described and paraphrased at length in 
extremely pedestrian prose, occasionally lit up by a 
quotation whose flame is soon trampled out by a long, 
benevolent and painstaking explanation of a meaning 
already obvious. Mr. Vaughan has nothing new—and 
a good deal that is old—to say of Horace Walpole: he 
remarks that Butler’s theories strike him as chill, re- 
pellent, distressing and disturbing: and his study of 
Jefferies consists chiefly of a lament for the English 
countryside. He has, however, written a pleasant, 
trivial account of the Porter group, Sir Robert and his 
once famous sisters, Maria and Jane, whose ‘Thaddeus 
of Warsaw’ and ‘ The Scottish Chiefs’ enchanted 
Thackeray as a boy, and are said to have inspired Scott. 
The miniatures of Jane romantically attired in ‘‘ the 
robes of a canoness of the Chapter of St. Joachim’’ and 
of Maria, swan-like and simpering over a guitar, are 
among the most delightful of the excellent illustrations, 
which include an admirable reproduction of the de 
Largilliére picture of the Young Pretender. 

On the whole, Mr. Vaughan seems to be at his best 
in dealing with the eighteenth century ; he narrates with 
a sympathy untainted by patronage Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s pathetic deliquescence from gallant youth into 
sodden, maudlin, feeble old age. He gives a spirited 
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chronicle of the difficulties, the extraordi cou 
constructiveness and endurance of Arthur Phillip ee 
at fifty to colonize Botany Bay with 700 convicts aan 
and female, and 500 free settlers: though it is rather 
hard to justify the opinion that ‘‘ White Australia 
comes in many respects nearer to the Utopia of the 
social and economic dreamer than any other state.» 
Finally, he has written extremely interesting contrast 
ing studies of Hoadly, the rationalist bishop to whose 
example he attributes the sterilization of the eighteenth. 
century church, and of Gambold, a gentle, learned 
determined creature who was as an undergraduate 
deeply influenced by the piety of his contemporaries, the 
Wesleys, and who took orders only to resign a profit. 
able living and join the Moravian Fraternity, 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


The Spirit of British Policy. By Hermann 
Kantorowicz. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


ae is an extremely widespread belief in this 
country that foreigners on the whole know a great 
deal more about us than we do about them, but if Pro. 
fessor Kantorowicz is in any way typical, this opinion 
will have to be drastically revised. He has written, 
with Teutonic thoroughness, a carefully documented 
tome of over five hundred pages, and he obviously 
means to be flattering, but the resulting portrait is a 
John Bull which none of us will recognize and few will 
appreciate. In short, the author praises up to the skies 
just those national characteristics of which the average 
Englishman is more than a little ashamed, while he 
dismisses as exceptional and unworthy everything that 
we should like to be true; with the result that the 
worthy Professor’s typical Briton is a pacifist Little 
England Lib-Lab. sentimentalist, with a good deal 
of the hypocrite in him as well. Of course, it is 
just possible that the author is writing with his tongue 
in his cheek, though one would hardly suspect it from 
the Professor of Law in the University of Kiel. 

On the showing of this book a more unselfish people 
never trod the earth than the British. It is true that 
we are the only nation left in Europe that allows boys 
to be flogged by their contemporaries in the more 
expensive educational establishments, and officially 
recognizes corporal punishment for certain offences, but 
then look at the disinterested manner in which we 
championed the poor Bulgarian in the ’seventies of last 
century, and the rubber collectors in the Congo and 
the Putumayo in more recent times. If we did let 
loose the Black and Tans upon the Irish peasantry, were 
we not justified by the obstinate refusal of the latter to 
appreciate the superior merits of British culture? As 
for the rubber atrocities, of course no one but a nasty 
cynical Frenchman would suggest that our attitude was 
in any way dictated by the fact that both the Congo 
and Peru competed severely with the rubber plantations 
in Malaya. 

Professor Kantorowicz naturally praises that respect 
for the law which is the distinguishing feature of 
modern England. Presumably the spectacle of the 
motorist refusing to overtake on a bend of the road, 
and of the frequenter of night-clubs declining alcoholic 
refreshment after 11 p.m., even when he could partake 
of it with impunity, has had much to do with leading 
the author to this conclusion. The complete failure of 
those responsible for the Irish Sweepstakes to sell any 
tickets on this side of St. George’s Channel is further 
evidence of the law-abiding instincts of the Englishman. 
Furthermore, no one who followed closely the recent 
by-election in the St. George’s Division of Westminster 
could fail to agree with Professor Kantorowicz that ‘“‘the 
English Press is not only the most reliable and the most 
incorruptible, but also the most decent in tone of any 
Press.”’ 
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Some nineteen hundred years ago Tacitus wrote a 
yolume about the manners and customs of the present 
yuthor’s ancestors, not because he was particularly 
iterested in them, but rather because the whiter he 
painted the Germans the blacker appeared his own 
jllow-countrymen. Can it be that this excellent jurist 
fom Kiel has written with the same end in view? If 
ie has, one can only wish that he had chosen some other 
sation than the British for his purpose, and thus spared 
the portrayal of us as a set of self-righteous, Socialistic- 


minded prigs. 
aly James Linpsay 


ITALIAN OPERA 
Verdi. By Francis Toye. 


HIS is the first adequate English biography of 
Ton Italian genius of opera. It comprises Verdi’s 
fife, and a précis of the libretto, a detailed analysis 
and criticism of each of his twenty-seven operas, the 
Requiem Mass and other works. 

Mr. Toye was urged to write this monumental 
study not only by the admiration consequent upon 
wm exceptional knowledge of Verdi and his works, 
but by the certainty that he is not sufficiently appre- 
dated in this country. Verdi has suffered the fate 
of all those who can write a good tune, and it is 
necessary for the too “‘ intellectual ’’ lover of opera 
to divest himself of uncomfortable memories of the 
alt of the hackneyed, and to approach him from 
mother angle. This book should explode the snobbish 
ant that admiration of Verdi, and the sometimes 
wer-familiar, are ‘‘ incompatible with good taste.’’ 

Verdi’s parents were peasants, and as a youth 
ie displayed more a determined love of music than 
pecocity. His long life was an uninterrupted pro- 
gress from uncouth mediocrity to superlative mastery. 
He wrote his two best operas—‘ Otello’ when he 
was over 70, and ‘ Falstaff’ when he was over 8o. 
He raised Italian opera from the slough of monotony 
to the dramatic and musical brilliance of his later 
works. It was both a national and a personal triumph. 
Verdi was always consciously and intensely Italian 
ven to the point of gun-running for Garibaldi), and 
played a considerable part, in Mr. Toye’s view, in 
the unification of Italy. 

Verdi’s nationalism was, however, instinctive, and 
wtistically right. ‘* If the Germans,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ bas- 
ing themselves on Bach, have culminated in Wagner, 
they act like good Germans, and it is well. But we, 
the descendants of Palestrina, commit a musical crime 
in imitating Wagner.”” Mr. Toye considers it one of 
Verdi’s greatest feats that ‘‘ almost alone among 
Wagner’s contemporaries and immediate successors in 
Western Europe, he successfully avoided speaking that 
language.’’ He avoided it because he was supremely 
«lf-sufficient. He took little notice of criticism. 
Suecess encouraged, but failure did not cramp him. The 
box office is, after all, the ‘‘only infallible thermo- 
meter,’’ and the box office still endorses Mr. Toye’s 
enthusiasm. 

As his technical ability increased Verdi became more 
sure of himself. He studied no methods and heard 
little music, concentrating more and more on his own 
fertile productivity. ‘‘ Of all composers, past and 
present, I am the least erudite. . . . I am guided by my 
wn tastes.’’ Almost alone among the operatic giants 
te founded no school and was content to enlarge and 
tarich the conventions of his own time. 

With rare exceptions opera engrossed him entirely. 
He needed the stimulus of words or of dramatic situ- 
tions. He was “‘ intent on the expression of feeling 
nther than of abstract thought.” In striking contrast 
his great contemporary, Wagner, Verdi was the least 
philosophic of composers. He admired Shakespeare 


Heinemann. 21s. 


above all dramatists, and found no librettist so satis- 
factory as Boito, who arranged ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff.’ 
‘ King Lear,’ however, was the play which was nearest 
to Verdi’s heart, and for a considerable period he 
seriously contemplated turning it into an opera. ‘ King 
Lear ’ generally baffles the ordinary stage. Perhaps it 
is just as well that Verdi did not actually give birth to 
this interesting scheme; it is more in Wagner’s style. 

Verdi scorned academics. He believed primarily in 
the discipline of hard work and practice. ‘‘ I should 
like a young man. . . never to think about being a 
melodist or a futurist or any other of the devils created 
by this kind of pedantry. Melody and harmony should 
only be means to make music in the hands of the 
artist. . . . At the present time . . . everybody is 
excessively self-conscious in his writing.”’ 

Mr. Toye draws an attractive picture of Verdi, the 
man. He was not excessively temperamental. He 
tackled managers, singers, orchestras, publishers and 
librettists with a dynamic energy and an excellent busi- 
ness eye, and had, on the whole, remarkably few 
quarrels. His artistic integrity won him universal 
respect and was the chief source of his strength and his 
simplicity. He lived quietly, for the most part in his 
garden and villa at Sant’ Agata. He gave no 
** Musical Parties ’’ and avoided salons and publicity. 
He was happy with his farm, his horses and Guiseppina. 
Indeed, we hear too little of Guiseppina (though Mr. 
Toye has obviously made use of her letters) except as a 
satisfactory and faithful background to the maestro. 
Only once does Mr. Toye allow her to break the silence. 
** Oh, God. Grant that Verdi shall compose no more 
operas !’’ But this was only a temporary lapse, and 
probably excusable. Guiseppina encouraged him to 
attempt new experiments and to adventure on new 
paths. Without her companionship and help Verdi 
would almost certainly have given us less and suc- 
cumbed to that nervous depression which from time to 
time afflicts most artists. 

Mr. Toye has made the best use of his copious 
material, and was, no doubt, assisted by the fact that 
Verdi methodically destroyed most of what he did 
not wish to survive. 

M. Scott JoHNsSTON 


JESUS THROUGH JEWISH EYES 


Jewish Views of Jesus. By Thomas Walker. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


HE purpose of Dr. Walker’s book is to present to 
the reader a convenient outline of the views taken 
of Jesus by representative Jewish writers. As char- 
acteristic of modern Jewish orthodoxy, Dr. Walker 
has taken Goodman’s ‘ The Synagogue and the 
Church’ (1908) and Friedlander’s ‘ The Jewish 
Sources of the Sermon on the Mount’ (1910). Accord- 
ing to Goodman, Jesus was an ethical teacher who had 
very little that was new to offer, and even this was 
impracticable. According to Friedlander, Jesus was 
entirely obsessed by apocalyptic notions which were 
opposed to the best Jewish thought and sentiment. 
Of more interest are the views of Dr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, who has written a standard work on the Synoptic 
Gospels. He regards Jesus as being in the succession 
of the Hebrew prophets, whose utterances were not 
elicited merely by the social or religious evils around 
them, but because in their opinion something was 
about to happen, involving special dangers for the 
unrepentant sinner, and special deliverance for the 
suffering righteous. So too Jesus announced that ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God ”’ was at hand—which meant with 
much else a winding up of the present age, a great and 
imminent change. And ‘“‘ just as the general religious 
and moral teaching of the prophets is largely indepen- 
dent of their erroneous foreshortenings, so too with 
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Jesus. In his teaching how men were to prepare them- 
selves for the great catastrophe ... the greatness 
and originality of Jesus found expression, and much of. 
permanent worth remained for all subsequent time.” 
Dr. Montefiore holds too that ‘‘ at some period in His 
brief ministry, Jesus formed and continued to hold the 
belief that to the kingdom, which was imminent, He 
Himself stood, or would stand, in some important 
personal relation.’’ In fact, liberal Jews who have 
made a scientific study of the Gospel records come to 
very much the same conclusions about Jesus as have 
Christian scholars. After all, though theological truth 
may vary, there is only one historical truth, and only 
one way of reaching it. Dr. Walker’s book will 
interest students of the subject. 


NATIONALITY 


A Collection of Nationality Laws. Edited by 
R. W. Flournog, Jun., and Manley O. 
Hudson. Milford. 20s. 


MERICAN Universities are eager compilers of 

massive tomes which collect knowledge from else- 
where. Some of these publications seem scarcely worth 
while and the reader often feels that the labour spent 
on them would be better employed in original research 
and thinking. But this volume, one of the publications 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
will be found useful in many quarters, especially in Law 
Libraries and Foreign Offices. It is a compilation of 
the texts of the laws of various countries, and of the 
treaties between various countries, relating to national- 
ity and it has been made under the auspices of the 
Faculty of the Harvard Law School. The compilers 
apparently hope that their labours will before long be 
out of date, for their object has been to prepare the way 
for conventions whereby the nations can agree upon a 
more uniform code of nationality laws. That is a 
flistant goal and for many years the national laws 
collected in this volume are likely to remain valid. Even 
within the British Empire the problems of an Empire- 
wide code of nationality is not yet solved. 

Many will wonder whether uniformity in laws about 
nationality can ever be obtained. The needs of 
different countries are different. One country has vast 
emigration and another in normal times receives large 
numbers of immigrants. One country is near to an 
Asiatic and densely populated country, while another 
has no problems of this nature. One country keeps its 
women in social subjection, but another has them on 
equal terms with men. One country is monogamous, 
another polygamous. And so on. International law- 
yers are apt to ignore these fundamental factors, all of 
which influence local laws about nationality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Martial Medley: The War of 1914-1918 in Fact 
and Fiction. By Various Hands. Partridge. 
6d. 


HERE is the war related in a series of papers, some 
stories ben trovato, some dealing with aspects of the 
‘real, and some actually true; and they dovetail into a 
‘pattern that fits the facts as they have been revealed to 
‘us by those who were the minor actors but major 
sufferers in the hell that others prepared and controlled. 
Among the authors put under contribution are Conal 
O’Riordan, Charles Edmonds, C. W. Grundy, John 
‘Brophy, ‘‘ Miles,’’ Eric Partridge, and Stephen South- 
wold, all known to us from previous books; new- 
comers to the list of writers on the war being E. C. 
Pattison, whose story of life as a prisoner of war in 
Germany is quietly realistic, and Norman Hancock, 
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whose compressed story of a lan 

ences at the front might be repeated by 
who in the front line. 
a whole is a useful addition to the great ]j 

which stift lacks, wi ade 
shall tell us as candidly what politicians did and ai 
to each other in the great war, how the great on 
tractors thought and behaved, and what manner of oe 
they were who laboured at home to keep home-fires of 
patriotism burning so that the suffering and death 
here described might seem unimportant to those who 
neither suffered nor went in fear of death, 
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A Short History of Scotland. By R. L. Macki 
Oxford University Press. od ackie, 


THIS is a_ well-designed, well-executed and 
extremely well-illustrated history of Scotland written 
for the upper classes in schools, which will serve as a 
thorough foundation for more detailed study. | 
covers the whole story of man in Scotland from his 
first appearance in the old Stone Age to the present 
time. It is thoroughly Scottish in sentiment, and 
devotes much space to the social history of the ‘ le. 
The illustrations are new to school-literature, there is 
a good index, and the writing is clear and direct. An 
excellent book, 


On the Ruins of the Temple. By Joseph 
Bonsirven. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
6s 


THE French publishers of ‘ La Vie Chrétienne’ 
desired to include in their series a work on Judaism 
after the time of Christ, and although written from 
the orthodox Christian standard, and not altogether 
free from the tone of patronage, the present volume 
is the happy result. The main lines of Jewish history 
are traced clearly and briefly, and the book deals with 
the basic principles of Judaism as shown in the Mishna 
and its allied books and codes, and the extraordinary 
ferment of intellectual activity in the rabbinical schools 
after the fall of Jerusalem. Jewish history can be 
divided into three main parts, the first up to the 
seventh century, of importance because the enforced 
exile of the Jews in Babylon resulted in the Babylonian 
Talmud. The second period—the Jewish Middle Ages 
—was one of achievement and difficulty, including the 
years 1135-1204, which saw the fruitful and influential 
work of Maimonides. The third period—that of the 
Emancipation, presents the world with the fact of the 
continued existence of this virile race still dispersed, 
but united in the bonds of devotion to a high ideal aad 
conception of life—a truly peculiar people still. 


The Mongol in our Midst: A Study of Man and 
his Three Faces. By F. G. Crookshank. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 


IN this, the third and rewritten edition of a 
work which, when first published twenty years ago, 
attracted a good deal of attention both here and 
abroad, Dr. Crookshank has still further elaborated 
his discovery—it is fairly obvious it was a discovery 
—that the so-called imbecile Mongoloids not only 
resemble racial Mongols, but are merely imbecile 
representatives of large numbers of perfectly sane 
Europeans who also exhibit the features and often 
the temperament of Asiatic Mongols. That Dr. 
Crookshank’s own very conservative profession should 
dislike any anthropological interpretation of fanciful 
medical nomenclature was to be expected, and he 
ought not to be surprised. But that biologists and 
anthropologists should refuse seriously to consider 
the argument he founds upon his discovery ' 
surprising. Mendelians perhaps find the atavism 
Dr. Crookshank’s hypothesis implies somewhat dis- 
concerting, but anthropologists without axes '% 
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should at least enjoy his shrewd and amusing 
derivations of the three main stocks of mankind, from 
an orang-like, a chimpanzee-like and a gorilla-like 
ancestor. As for a Mongolic strain in the 
stocks of Northern and Central Europe, can it 
be denied, when the Lapps on the North, the Finns 
on the East and a strong Asiatic strain in Central 
Europe bear it witness? Dr. Crookshank’s thesis is 
supported by a great number of excellent photographs 
in which Mongolic Europeans and Mongoloid imbeciles 
are compared with Kirghiz and other peoples of the 
Gobi Desert area. A very interesting book. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXXVI 


The Bishops in Convocation have been discussing 
the question of marriage and divorce, and it has been 
suggested that there should be a new form of State 
matrimony, which should be compulsory even when the 

ies also wish to be married in a church, 

Unfortunately the present ceremony before a 
Registrar is flat and jejune in the extreme, and there 
seems to be ground for the complaint that something 
more dignified and inspiring could be evolved by the 
authorities. But since it is unlikely that any such 
change will be made unless definite proposals are put 
forward, the SatuRDAY REviEw offers a First Prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas for 
the two best Forms of Service for the Civil Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony. 

Alternative words or phrases may be introduced or 
omitted, as in the Church Service, but competitors 
should bear in mind that the State’s attitude towards 
matrimony is ethical and social, not religious. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope ; 
and all entries must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found on the last page of this or any 
subsequent issue. 

The closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
August 3, and it is hoped to announce the results early 
in September. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXIs 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


I suppose the critic of literature knew what he was 
talking about when he said that no one had yet written 
apoem to an Editor; at any rate the omission has now 
been stupendously rectified. I cannot believe that a 
mere guinea and half a guinea were the causes of 
such a spate of lyrics, odes, sonnets and free verse; 
rather, competitors wanted to get a little of their own 
back. They have found the phrase ‘‘ The editor 
regrets ’’ a wicked thorn; its impersonal note and un- 
varying form have wrought a bitterness in their hearts, 
which, up to the time of the competition, they have had 
to nurse in silence. I hope they all feel very much 
better now ! 

Unfortunately a large number of entries which con- 
tained good sense—though an editor might not have 
the intelligence to acknowledge so much—did not con- 
lain good poetry. Cro’ Jack spoilt a very good 
attempt by some unpardonable misuses of words. 
Percy Darby made a creditable plea for a more under- 
standing heart. Ian Balva, Blandula, C. R. Haines, 
Rose Fitzpatrick and William Miller in the lighter 
vein, and T. E. Casson in the serious, all spoilt what 
Were otherwise good efforts by weak lines. L. V. 
Upward’s sonnet was excelient, but I preferred 
Gertrude Pitt and I. G. (whose ‘ Lines to an Uncom- 
municative Editor ’ I liked better than his other two 
tntries) to the rest and recommend them for the First 
and Second Prizes in that order, 


FIRST PRIZE 


To an Epitor 

Once an absorbing interest I felt 
In you—a plural and collective ‘‘ you ’’; 
I studied manuals, that I might melt 
Your adamantine heart; I sought the clue 
To that intriguing mystery, your taste, 
By constant effort and a tragic waste 
Of stationery and stamps; until a cloud 
(Of punctured vanity and hope, self-scorn, 
And curt, unvarying rejection born) 
Inevitably dimmed your title proud. 
You had no real culture I decided ; 
Nor recognized the pearls of Literature, 
Produced by the unheralded obscure ; 
I saw you as a figure-head, derided 
Your rank commercialism and caprice, 
Sheltering behind your anonymity, 
And that monarchical assumption—‘“‘ we.’’ 
So I procured a morbid kind of peace, 
That mellowed with the passing of the years; 
And now a possibility appears 
That even in an editor may be 
Aspects of friendship and fraternity. 
With what a fair benevolence he opes 
A doorway at the back to us whose hopes 
Of entering at the main, majestic front 
Are quite extinct : With what responsive zest 
We spin the cultured verse, the verbal stunt, 
And thrill if haply we behold them dressed 
To blazon their deformity in print: 
Only a base ingratitude could stint 
The well-deserved, the long-delaying thanks ; 
For though again we decorate the ranks 
Of the rejected, though our laboured words 
Fail unaccountably to reach their mark, 
And die forlorn and songless in the dark, 
The plucked—thank Heaven, and you !—aren’t homing 

birds! GERTRUDE PITT 


INDIA 


Speeches by 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 


“ This is a book, which 
everyone should read, for 
it concerns the supreme 
question of our time.” 

—DAILY MAIL. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
LINES TO AN UNCOMMUNICATIVE Ep1ToR 


I prithee, editor, hast thou observed, 
Among the manuscripts that stack thy shelves, 
A sheaf of verses—we’ll not call them poems— 
Verses of scanty rhyme and subject vague, 
And of eccentric rhythm, following the mode 
And caprice of these times; of variant length 
To recommend them to whatever space 
Might rift between the bulk of massy prose? 
Hast thou seen aught of it, this plaster stuff, 
Kneaded to fill thy columns, not sustain them? 
Hast thou of merit aught in them approved? 
O say, what is their fate to be, will they 
Come like so many home with tattered ears? 
(O melancholy tale of wasted stamps !) 
I conjure thee by all the Muses nine 
To cut the thread of penible suspense ! 
Pause from thy work and give an answer clear ! 
(Phoebus preserve me from the one I fear !) 
Where are my manuscripts of yester-year ? 

I. G. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIIIa 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


In this competition we asked for essays on the posi- 
tion which, in an ideally just world, women would be 
entitled to take in art, science, literature and industry. 
If one can judge from the essays submitted, there is 
indeed a poor outlook for women. Nearly all the com- 
petitors, who I think were mainly male, believed that 
woman’s real place is the home and that with the kind 
co-operation of the male sex she may, when showing 
exceptional ability, be allowed occasional excursions 
into the realms of art and literature, but that the fields 
of industry and science must be for ever closed to her. 

I cannot do better than quote some of the more! 
pungent passages. Many used the age-old argument 
that the bearing of children is sufficient to preclude 
women from ever taking an intelligent interest in any- 
thing outside their homes. The phrase ‘‘ ideally just 
world ” provoked S. B. M. into saying that it implies 
the existence of an embargo on women in the ordinary 
world, and he contends that this is not so; that you 
cannot keep a good woman down any more than you can 
a good man; that woman’s greatest enemy in this 
respect is her sister-with-the-broomstick (not man, you 
notice), and if a woman really wants to achieve suc- 
cess it rests entirely with her. This is, of course, an 
essentially male argument; and we must leave it at 
that. 

Moderatus assigns woman a primary calling, the 
home; he vests man with that of provider for the home, 
and argues that a woman’s secondary occupation 
should not clash with man’s primary one. This does 
not take into account that the woman may be better 
equipped than the man for work outside the home. 
Ex Uno, much against his inclinations, tried to be 
fair to women. He decided that their disabilities out- 
weigh their abilities and showed the effect of these dis- 
abilities in the past; he even went so far as to admit 
that in the future, without these disabilities, women 
might go far, but to do so they would have to change 
considerably. (He does not realize that given fair 
treatment, women could achieve as much and perhaps 
more than men, without changing.) 

Civil Servant thinks that one cogent reason for 
woman’s subjection is because she is by far the more 
highly sexed. He presented, however, one fairly pos- 
sible prediction that although ‘‘ woman ’’ must con- 


tinue to stick to her own job, ‘‘ individual woman” 
will, as time goes on, do more and more for the further- 
ance of the arts and sciences. This was a good essay. 
M. G. argued that there is a potential perfection 
latent within each individual and that the choosing of 
a vocation depended on discovering this perfection, 
regardless of sex. 


W. G. allowed that where mere 
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personal ability is necessary a clever woman is as 

as a clever man, but in situations which call for humou 
self-effacement, hidden tact, and a sense of Proportion’ 
man will be her superior. I wonder if he really thinks 
this a fair statement? Old Trident was ‘perha 
fairer to women than any of his fellow-contributore 
“let her be given the opportunity to prove it,” and 
I think that women should not ask for more than that 

Few of the contributors seemed to realize that given 
fair treatment and time, women may do great things 
Men have had a long start and it is not so very strange 
that women, heavily handicapped, have not yet drawn 
level. 

The extracts from Inkling’s essay published below 
show his veiled disbelief that woman, having gained a 
certain standing in the world, would be any happier than 
she is at present. Zadig has no use for women at all. He 
would shut them up in a “‘ concentration camp ” and 
making them do all the hard work of the world, would 
only allow them out of the camp at man’s request. 
C. H. wrote a carefully argued thesis—and came, 
through devious ways, to the decision that in art and 
literature, science and the administrative side of jn. 
dustry, woman would be man’s equal; but that her 
rivalry could not take her into the spheres of engineer- 
ing, heavy mechanical trades and practical building. 
The idea was carefully worked out and certainly 
deserves a prize. 

The First Prize goes to Inkling, the second to C. H., 
and the third to Zadig, with N. Y. commended as 
runner-up. All these prizes are awarded, not for the 
views, but for the argument. 


FIRST PRIZE 
I have just returned from visiting an Ideally Just 
World which I happened to hear of a few weeks ago. 
But, before relating some of the things seen in this 


Benson. Miss Benson’s last book,‘Lobster 
drille’, was written in collaboration 
with the Hon. Betty Askwith. ‘ Shallow Water ’ is the 
third novel for which she is alone responsible, the others 
being ‘ Salad Days ’ and ‘ Glass Houses’. This new story 
has a wrapper and illustrations by ‘Ward’. It is of a world 
of debutantes and young officers in the Guards, balls, 
country house parties, flirtations . . . Great fun, I think. 
I may as well tell the world through the medium of this 
advertisement that I have written a new novel myself. It 
is called ‘ Vain Pursuit’, it is about Monte Carlo, Paris, 
Mayfair, an island in the Mediterranean. Rather like 
‘ Caviare’, which people seem still to remember. Arthur 
Watts has designed the wrapper. 
Next Thursday ‘ The Cross of Carl ’ will appear. Well, 
there does not seem very much in that announcement. 
It is the sort of thing that publishers say every day. But 


YESTERDAY I published ‘ Shallow Water’ 
Z (7s. 6d.), a novel by the Hon. Theodora 


Cross of Carl’. I have never seen him. Neither has 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, who has written a preface to 
the book. Sir Ian, having read the proofs, likens Mr. 
Owen’s work to de Quincey, Coleridge, Wagner, Blake, 
Richter. . . . “ Yet not Richter, nor Wagner, nor Blake, 
nor de Quincey can—though many of my friends will 
think it blasphemous to say so—hold a candle to this 
hapless ill-starred wight named Carl. To me, and I dare 
only write as I think, Carl is more intense the 
creations of those other great and famous men. . - - 
Very humbly I venture to submit that no writer now 
writing could have written some of the passages i 
this work... .” 

Charles Kingston’s‘ The Shadow of Monte Carlo and 
Other Stories of the Principality’ (7/6) is a feast of 
sensation. GRANT RICHARDS 


wait . . ! Walter Owen is the name of the author of ‘ The 
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peter world, I would have readers understand that 
| claim no credit for its achievements, nor do I take 
any responsibility for them. I tell only of what I 
have seen; I am merely a reporter of facts. 

[started out with the special intention of ascertain- 
ing woman’s standing in this new world, and in par- 
‘cular the position she is there entitled to take in Art, 
science, Literature, and Industry: therefore, it will 
be seen that my report deals chiefly with women’s 
york in those branches of human endeavour, or with 
gaditions which influence that work. 

The most noticeable quality in the women of that 
gorld is their physique, which is in all respects equal 
io that of the men: in physical strength and endur- 
ance, as in athletics, they are a match for the men— 
but no more than a match. On the other hand, and in 
the interests of equality, the women have parted with 
that elusive quality known as physical charm. They 
tave thus gained something real and tangible, as 

inst the loss of something intangible and unreal. 

In the qualities of the mind, where a greater change 
night have been expected, the difference between the 
deally Just women and our own is almost negligible. 
This is due to the fact that the women themselves— 
and in particular those women who contended most 
strenuously for their complete enfranchisement—de- 
dared with one voice that the mental powers of their 
sx were at least equal to those of men. Some went 
further, contending that in the gift of Intuition 
women possessed a something withheld from men. In 
the interests of Justice, therefore, women have been 
deprived of Intuition, which has gone the way of 
Charm. 

I found also that Religion, in all its manifestations, 
had been abolished, because, while participation in 
rligious exercises induced in many an inferiority com- 
pex—in others it gave rise to extremely opposite 
dfects. In the interests, therefore, of equality and 
justice, Religion has followed Intuition and Charm 
into limbo. But still more striking has been the aboli- 
tion of Birth—and its natural accompaniment, the 
attempted subjugation of Death. It was early felt 
that in an ideally just world women could not be 
expected to undertake the risks and pains of child- 
birth, while men went scot-free. It therefore became 
necessary, for the upkeep of population, to defeat or 
discourage Death. 
partly successful, and so attempts were made to 
develop the fertilized egg-cell outside and apart from 
the human body. The results attained so far, how- 
wer, while giving rise to the utmost astonishment, 
aan by no standard be reckoned a perfect success. 
Yet the sum of Ideal Justice already attained is con- 
siderable, growing, and is manifested in this: that the 
very highest places in art, literature, science, and 
industry are open to women—they are entitled, in fact, 
9 occupy any positions in the Arts and Sciences 
formerly accounted the sole prerogative of men. 
Having learned so much of progress, I found it 
dificult to credit what I was told of the Die-hards, a 
small, but troublesome sect who are against all im- 
provement or, in fact, change of any kind. These 
people have the assurance to claim that woman’s posi- 
ton in the liberal and industrial arts, in literature and 
sience, is no better than in unjust times. They claim 
that in those days it was quite possible for a woman, 
granted possession of the necessary genius or ability, 
achieve any position in the arts or in science. They 
ail to perceive the fallacy of their argument, which 
sts in the great difference between accomplishment, 
ad attainment of special position. A woman in an 
unjust world (like ours) may prove herself a painter of 
‘traordinary genius: she is not therefor elected pre- 
dent of the Royal Academy. She may be a great 
‘mposer: it is as a great conductor she wishes to 

It is useless, however, to argue with a die- 
tard: when I pointed out to one of this sect that what 
Yomen really wanted was to practise their arts in 
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public, he replied that in the good old days they might 
do so, and did; but now, he said, that kind of thing 
is prohibited. I could get no sense out of the man. 
He appeared to be just an idealist, and a very crazy 
one at that. 

I was somewhat disappointed, however, on inquir- 
ing what great positions women had, in fact, achieved, 
to learn that their successes were not numerous. One 
woman had been elected vice-president of the Academy : 
a woman composer had risen to some repute as a 
conductor; but an attempt to create a certain woman 
writer Poet Laureate had been abandoned on account 
of the fierce opposition from thousands of women- 
poets, who contended that they were all entitled to a 
turn, in the interests of ideal justice. The post has, 
in consequence, been left vacant, and is likely to con- 
tinue so. The Prime Minister himself told me that he 
finds it very difficult at times to satisfy the claims of 
justice. 

Two other (minor) things, I found, had also gone 
the way of charm, etc., viz., Modes and Make-up. 
Men, as a class, refused to make use of make-up, and, 
since this would have implied a monopoly advantage 
to the women, the use of cosmetics of all kinds was 
abolished. In the matter of Dress ideal justice could 
not allow that some women should, in appearance, 
approximate to the lilies of the field while others were 
merely reminiscent of fool’s parsley; and so a kind of 
uniform was decreed, and is in use, as the standard 
dress for women. Even so, ideal justice is imperfectly 
silenced because, while the uniform is becoming to 
some women—to others it is not—quite. In men’s 
wear no change has been made—their ordinary clothes 
are held to be sufficiently uniform. 

Generally speaking, I am satisfied that the ideally 
just world is a great advance upon our own. I found 
that although women had sacrificed physical charm, 
intuition, motherhood, modes and make-up, they have 
gained something more lasting in the Right to occupy 
the supreme positions in every branch of human 
endeavour. It now only remains for them to achieve 
what they have thus gained, and the claims of Justice 
will then be fully met. 

Alas, that even in such an almost perfect world I 
perceived some signs of discontent. There are there a 
few Jeremiahs who bewail the scarcity of children, and 
prophesy the end of their beautiful world, involving an 
end also to ideal justice. The youngest person I met 
(a girl of 17) inquired of me concerning the truth of 
a statement she had read in an old, forbidden book, 
to the effect that humanity’s greatest need is not justice, 
but mercy. I allowed that it might be a necessity for 
certain people, and instanced the case of the plain 
woman at the photographer’s, but advised her to let 
well alone. But she was obstinate, telling me she had 
read of something called ‘‘ love” in the same old 
book, and, moreover, had looked up its meaning in the 
dictionary, and followed it up into Roget. She declared 
her intention of founding a society having for its aim 
the deposition of Justice and the substitution of Love. 
She said that would make things much jollier. 

I left her and her world and returned here with, to 
tell the truth, a feeling of dejection. There, I mused, 
is a (nearly) perfect world and—already the forces of 
reaction begin to assert themselves and people hanker 
after—jollity! As if mankind’s chief end and object 
were simply to indulge in foolishness! The people of 
the just world are in grave danger from _reaction’s 
forces. They have achieved an ideally just world, but 
only just. It makes one wonder whether real ideals 
are achievable by mankind. 


INKLING 


{A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competitions and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXIX 
‘* HIDDEN QUOTATION 
By Mopo 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
wceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
glected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


ing publication. Envelopes must be marked 


“Cross Word’”’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, SATURDAY Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


The following numbers form an aphorism of Keats’s, viz :— 


46, 39, 14, 14, 46, 41, 39, 36, 
44, 13a, 40a, 17, 26, 36, 44, 25, 40d (rev.), 18a. 


3 
s 
18 "9 
7 


SESS SS SS BES 


QUOTATION AND REFERENCE. 


Across. CLUES. 
- Poisonous American plant gets obstinate and is found to 


be staying in one place. 

Material with which you can build a good dwelling place. 
Sounds like the next but it’s not. 

My ledge belongs to visible things. 

I am said to sit upon the lips of dying men. 

This is spicy and hot despite its sound. 

“And, O, her , they spak sic things! Ha, Ha, the 
wooing o’t.” 

“Gay and lovely is ———, man’s decorate dwelling.” 
Loathe. 

Muscle that pulls the ear back. 

Keep out of sight behind 39 reversed. 

“ Fou,”’ as a Scotsman might say! 

See 7. 

This red colour is light and clear. 

Used in Syria to raise water before 31 rev. 

See 29. 

Deliver after 34 rev. 

When I go after a lion, I am as strong as he is. 

See 32, 


35. Becomes offensive with the tail end of 1d. 

36. Only to be found in Shakespeare. 

38. Point nothing one yen elder. 

39. See 23. 

40, 41, and 26 down. An adverb and two conjunctions are con- 
veniently ‘not at hand’ (three words), 

43. Divided into equal parts by broad stripes down the shield. 

45. Umbrella-like finial on a dagoba. 

46. Maud’s was singular, 


Down. 

1. Made of brick. 

2. ‘for, look you, th’athversary, you may discuss unto the 
duke, look you, is digt himself four yard under the ———s.” 

3. Inversely top-shaped. 

4. Recital that never fails to hold the ear. 

5. Stockings after 6 rev. 

6. See 5. 

7. A way in before 27 rev. 

8. Portia was barred from choosing thus. 


9. Where Hans Breitmann’s barty went ‘“‘ afay mit de lager 
beer.”’ 


13. I said Quilp was an “‘ uglier dwarf than can be seen any- 
wheres for a penny.” 


15. Memorial of a bank official who lost a shilling. 

18 and 21. This fissure is itself fissured. 

22. Milton’s gvening music has been curtailed here. 

25. Sir William of Deloraine was good at this. 

26. See 40a. 

30. A song that is the making of a music-hall with 40a. 

37 and 38. The servant in the play thinks this is the proper 
thing for a tailor to meddle with. 


The head and shoulders of the palindromic form of one 
who was designated great. 


40 

42. With nothing inside me I should be a rustical fairy. 

43. You must read this as it tells you to when you’ve read it 
right, 

44. Cross me if yo. want to hiccup! 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXVIII 


UIMIBIOEMIE|N|ELWIA 
NIE|BEL folds | 
Diol: |r 
LOIN 
LW 
AG 


QUOTATION, 
““O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.’’ 
Burns, ‘ To a Louse.’ 


NOTES. 
Across Down. 
15. Daniel v, 26. 1. ‘David Copperfield,’ chaps. 
18. ive. ‘“‘icons,’’ see I and II. 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 3. ‘Old Mortality,’ chap. II. 
chap. 7. Monied. 
24. Koftgar. 8. The Wye. See ‘In Memo- 
26. Tennyson, ‘Love and riam,’ XIX. 
Duty.’ 12. Two meanings. 
33. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ II, 4. 25. ‘ Hamlet,’ IV, 2. 
38. Fa’ard. 27. I ‘ Henry IV,’ II, 2. 
40. Obsolete form of ‘‘ounce.” 29. Id” = “the same.” 
41. Lady Day. 31. Cation, _ electro-positive 
com 
36. Oliver Goldsmith and 
Cromwell. 
38. Longfellow, ‘Endymion.’ 
43 annd 45. Seethe. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXVIII 


The winner is Mr. Cyril E. Ford, 5, Farnan Road, Streatham: 
S.W.16, who has chosen for his prize ‘ Friends and Relations,’ 
by Elizabeth Bowen. (Constable, 7s. 6d.). 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic ’’ and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 480 
First of our Thirty-sixth Quarter. 
(Ctosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 18) 

BIRDS QUITE DISTINCT IN KIND, THOUGH NOT IN NAME; 
ONE REARS YOUNG CUCKOOS, ONE IS PERT AND TAME. 
Gives relish to the sirloin or the ribs. 
Clip at each end the car of babes in bibs. 
Halve what we are and what we shall become. 
Profits the present, and the life to come. 
In me the golden eagle rears her brood. 
““This be not,’’ One has said, ‘‘ about your food.’’ 
‘Was fed of yore to younglings of Light Two. 
A chariot-driver whom on high we view. 
Still seen in Erin, pointing to the skies. 
A short-winged game-bird that straight upward flies. 
Heart of a hurried, very brief repose. 
Tree; shaped and handled, apt for hitting blows. 


BES 


Solution of Acrostic No. 478 


evil is H 

a Icorn 
ippin Gl! 
lat-fis H 
We High Wycombe has manufactories of 
efractor Y beech-wood chairs such as are commonly 
icroscopi C known as Windsor chairs. 
2 Nob is slang for ‘‘ a member of the 
te M upper classes.” 


1 It is a nipping and an eager air. 
* Hamlet,’ Act i, 4. 


Acrostic No. 478.—The winner is ‘“‘Rabbits,’? Lady Whitaker, 
Babworth Hall, Retford, Notts., who has selected as her prize 
‘ Joseph Pilsudski. The Memoirs of a Polish Revolutionary and 
Soldier,’ translated and edited by D. R. Gillie, published by 
Faber and Faber, and reviewed by. H. Charles Woods in our 
columns on May 30. Sixteen other competitors named this book, 
eleven chose ‘The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism,’ 
seven ‘ Jungle Ways,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, E. Barrett, Bobs, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Boris, Boskerris, Carlton, C. C. J., Maud Crowther, 
Doric, Falcon, J. Fincham, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, Mrs. 
F. L. Groves, T. Hartland, Jeff, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, Madge, Met, 
Mrs, Milne, M. I, R., N. O. Sellam, Peter, Shrub, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro. 


One Licut Wronc.—Bimbo, Boote, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Bert- 
ram R. Carter, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, D. L., Farsdon, 
Fossil, Miss L. Lanchester, George W. Miller, Mrs. G. Neal, 
Penelope, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Trinculo, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. 
Violet G, Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Lady Mottram, F. M. Petty, H. Talbot. 
All others more. 


Light 4 baffled 16 solvers; Light 6, 5; Light 10, 2; Lights 3, 
anes, 1. 


Acrostic No. 477.—One Light wrong: Jeff, Rabbits. Two 
wrong: F. M. Petty. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE are indications that more activity is likely 
Te be seen in the new issue market during the next 
few months. Owing to the very poor reception 

that has been accorded to the majority of issues made so 
far this year, there has been no great incentive for 
issuing houses to display activity. The cheapness of 
money, however, and the scarcity of really first-class 
sues are likely to tempt those who arrange these 
matters to pursue a more active course. The moment 
appears an opportune one to draw attention to the pre- 
sent method of underwriting, and the evils to which it 
may lead. Those responsible for many of the leading 
issues have lists of underwriters whose co-operation in 
coming flotations is invited. It is understood that some 
of those employed in the flotation of new issues make a 
nile of removing from their list of underwriters any 
icular firm or individual who refuses an invitation 

to participate. This procedure is presumably adopted 
from the point of view that the good must be taken 
with the bad, and that participants cannot be given 
the opportunity of easily earning their underwriting 
commission in a popular issue if they refuse to accept 
responsibility in the case of an issue which is not likely 
io prove so successful. Underwriting these issues over 
a period of years proves a profitable business, and in 
these circumstances those whose names are on the lists 
accept every invitation made to them regardless of any 
opinion they have formed as to the success of the 
issue, the correctness of its issuing price, or even its 
desirability. In this way the underwriting of these 
issues does not to-day denote to the smallest extent the 
approval of the underwriter or his agreement as to the 
terms and security offered. It is suggested that this 
is unfortunate. Almost any issue, no matter at what 
price, can be underwritten, providing, of course, the 
wrangements are in the hands of those who are 
normally employed in making first-class issues. The 
position, therefore, boils down to the fact that the 
borrower can obtain the funds he requires providing he 
cn enlist the services of one of the regular issuing 
brokers. Without in any way wishing to criticize 
tither the ability or the judgment of this small coterie, 
me cannot help feeling that the position would be 
materially strengthened if, before a flotation could be 
stisfactorily exploited, it were necessary to obtain a 
wnsensus of approval from the underwriters. Admit- 
tedly, during recent months conditions have been 
normal, but certain issues have been made which 
have received very scant support from the invest- 
ing public, and the price of which has fallen like a 
stone from the moment dealings have started, show- 
ing that these issues at the price at which they were 
made appealed to no class of investor. Underwriters, 
in their desire to remain on these lists, do not care 
ventilate their grievances too openly, but there is 
little doubt that considerable feeling exists on the sub- 
fet. As the remedy rests in the hands of the under- 
writers themselves, they are entitled to but scant 
ympathy in this matter, but the position of the invest- 
ng public is very different. They are not to know 
whether an issue has been underwritten gladly or 
mnwillingly, and, in view of the unfortunate fate of so 
Many issues during recent months, there can be no 
Westion that.their confidence has been rudely shaken. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to suggest 4 remedy. 


Those responsible are thoroughly justified in expecting 
their underwriters to take the good with the bad. The 
only remedy appears to lie in the direction of under- 
writing for issues that should be first-class to be 
entrusted to a far wider circle than is the case to-day. 
There is a large number of brokers who must be per- 
fectly capable of performing this duty. The present 
system savours of a monopoly. Once the investing 
public appreciated that new issues would probably not 
be obtainable after allotment at a cheaper price than that 
at which they were offered on their prospectuses, then 
confidence would be re-established. The purse strings 
would be loosened, money would flow into new issues, 
and this might materially assist in again swinging the 
pendulum in an upward direction. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 


The attention of readers of these notes has frequently 
in the past been drawn to the shares of the Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation. It may be remembered that 
recently, after the issue of a capital bonus of one share 
free for every two shares held, the price of Ashanti 
Goldfields shares receded, as a result of what were 
deemed disappointing developments on the twenty-sixth 
level. The monthly return, however, recently issued 
discloses the fact that developments at the bottom of 
the mine are again showing very favourable results, 
while the net profits for the month constitute a record 
in the Corporation’s history, and also show a further 
reduction in working costs. In these circum- 
stances, although already there has been a smart 
recovery in the price of Ashanti Goldfields shares, it 
is felt that they should prove well worth locking away 
by those who favour this class of holding. 


EVER READY 


Perusai of the Chairman’s speech at the recent meet- 
ing of the Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 
Limited, indicates that this company has not suffered 
materially, as has been the case with so many other 
companies, owing to the general depression, and that 
its shareholders are justified to look into the future 
with confidence. It is pleasing to realize that at the 
company’s factories both technical and chemical effi- 
ciency is being preserved at the highest level. 


POTTERIES ELECTRIC TRACTION 


There is outstanding £245,000 of 4} per cent. 
debenture stock of the Potteries Electric Traction 
Company Limited. These debentures are guaranteed 
as regards principal, interest, and premium by the 
British Electric Traction Company, and for this reason 
it is suggested that they rank as a very choice invest- 
ment. The debentures are quoted in the Stock 
Exchange Official List in the neighbourhood of 75, at 
which price they show a yield of 6 per cent., a particu- 
larly generous one in view of the strength of the 
guaranteeing company. It is somewhat difficult to pur- 
chase this debenture. It is suggested, however, that 
as it is quoted in existing circumstances, some 10 
points below the price at which it should be standing, 
it is well worth investors’ while to endeavour to pick 
up some of this stock on the rare occasions when it 
comes to market. 


COMPANY MEETING 
In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of the Telephone Rentals Company. 
Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 
WNDON:61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
TELEPHONE RENTALS, LTD. 


POSITION STRENGTHENED AND DIVIDEND INCREASED 
STABILITY OF THE BUSINESS. 


The second ordinary general meeting of Telephone Rentals, 
Ltd., was held on June 10 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: I would remind you that on comparison with last 
year it must be borne in mind that, although your eompany 
received a full year’s dividends, the administration expenses 
charged against such revenue only represented expenses for five 
months of the year, expenses for the previous seven months 
having been taken. up by the Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
then holders of the subsidiary company’s shares. 

The profits for the year amounts to £62,520, as compared 
with £64,274, from which has to be deducted income tax 
amounting to £14,190, giving a net available balance of £48,330, 
which, added to the balance at May 31, 1930, of £38,747, gives 
us a total of £87,077. From this figure has to be deducted 
the final dividend for the year May 31, 1930, less tax, of £11,625 
net, and the interim dividend paid on account of the current 
year, absorbing a similar amount, totalling together £23,250, 
which gives us an available balance of £63,827. Of this sum, 
we have passed to general reserve £30,000; the dividend of 
33 per cent. which we recommended (making 6 per cent. for 
the year) will absorb £16,275 net, leaving £17,552 to be 
carried forward to next year. 

I think you will agree that the balance sheet we have placed 
before you is a very satisfactory one, particularly taking into 
consideration the extraordinary difficult times we are living in, 
and that, although the balance sheet for the year ending May 
31, 1930, was a strong one, the one before yo: now is immensely 
stronger, particularly in reference to the cash position and the 
small liabilities. 

For the past year we appropriated over £2,000 more than 
in the previous year to our depreciation and special reserves, 
and the combined reserve accounts now amount to over 
£37 6,000. 

During 1930 our revenue from rentals increased by a sum 
running into five figures. This achievement is very satisfactory, 
for the year 1930 has been one of the most difficult within 
my memory. One can say that, with the exception of those 
trades which have benefited from the McKenna and Safeguarding 
Duties, the year has been one of unparalleled depression, Yet, 
in spite of this we have held our own, the profit earned being 
only very slightly less than that for the calendar year of 1929, 
and this profit has been arrived at on a really, conservative basis. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The stability of our business is such that I am confident that 
the results of our trading during 1931 will not be far short, if at 
all, of the results now before you. I can say this with the 
knowledge gained over the first five months of the year. 

The sales side of our New System Companies at a time like 
this works with greater intensity and leaves no stone unturned 
in its endeavour to get new business. Yet here and there out- 
side our organization I am continually meeting young men with 
a strong disinclination to work as they should do. They think 
that from 10 o’clock to 4 o’clock is a good day’s work. They 
want longer and longer holidays. Business was easy 25 years 
ago compared with conditions to-day. Is the period coincident 
with keen competition the time to take it easy? I say most 
definitely ‘‘ No.’’ It is the time for the greatest exertion. The 
class I am criticizing are not drawers of the dole. They are all 
in the great middle class, and, unless they acquire the will to 
work harder, we shall never get less unemployed. 

Our business is one of the few which provide apparatus neces- 
sary to almost every trade and profession in the country. In 
consequence we are in touch with all industries. There is a 
great deal to be learned from this contact. Apart from those 
trades which are protected, we cannot say that any one par- 
ticular trade is doing better than another, but we do find this: 
the businesses which are doing best are those which are not so 
big that the men at the head cannot keep in touch with all the 
principal activities in developments and organization. We find 
that those in control of these busiriesses are ready to take advan- 
tage of any apparatus the use of which will improve their 
organization and result in economies. A New System telephone 
installation will save its annual cost over and over again. 

It is not possible to abolish individualism or personality and 
still retain a successful business. The moderate-sized businesses 
are weathering the storm best because the head of the firm 
usually regards the business he is in as himself and works for 
the pleasure of achievement rather than for money. 

We consider that it is still necessary to adopt a conservative 
attitude in the distribution of dividends, but, in spite of the bad 
times, we have increased this by 1 per cent.—perhaps a modest 
increase, but a good augury for the future. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


FREE to wixers, motorists 
AND ALL HOLIDAY MAKERS 


A wallet containing lists and particulars of all 
the best maps and guides to places at home 
and abroad sent upon receipt of a postcard 


OBTAINABLE FROM M.&G. DEPARTMENT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY LTD 


95 SOUTHWARK STREET :: London, SEt 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of South Africa) 
WILLIAM HUDSON CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
Applications, with copies of testimonials and Birth and 
Medical Certificates, are invited for the Post of 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
The Professor appointed will work in Durban and will 
assume duties in March, 1932. 
Salary £900 per annum. 
465 allowed for passage. 


Further details can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom all applications should be sent not later than July sth, 


1931. 
7 WEBSTER, STEEL & CO., 
9 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3, 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics : Ballads and Roundelays; 
Madrigals and Songs of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s, 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 2ls. for 7s. 64. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. ‘ 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 26s. for 12s, 

: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graefie. 
1928, 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for & 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. ¥s, for 4s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Gaevniz 


™ & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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TRAVEL 
Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


Ts Travel Bureau of the 
SaTuURDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Sea, Air or Land Travel. You 
can write with every confidence, 
and without being placed under any 
obligation to accept any suggestions 
offered. 


Communications to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
Tue Saturpay Review, 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


The appeal of 
Th 


Yachting Monthly 


D 


Marine Motor Magazine 


TO LOVERS OF THE SEA 
IS PROVED BY ITS 

WORLD - WIDE 

CIRCULATION 


Procurable from all Bookstalls, Newsagents 
and Libraries, or direct from The Publishers 


‘‘The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Each number contains reports of recent cases of interest to the 
legal profession, and in addition incorporates the following 
permanent features : 


Comments on the legal aspect of matters 
of interest to Lawyers, Accountants, 
Bankers, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and 
those engaged in the Insurance World. 
A weekly review of points under the 
Law of Property Acts. 

Explanatory Articles on the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant. 

Practical Notes on the Companies Act 1 
—very useful to Solicitors, pwemere 
Company Secretaries, etc. 


Points in Practice answered by legal 
Specialists (urgent replies sent by post). 
Recent County Court Cases discussed 
and explained. 

Recent Legislation. 

Criminal Law and Practice. 
Parliamentary News. 

A series of interesting and amusing 


notes presenting the humorous side of 
the law. 


*% Subscription and Advertisement Rates on Application * 


Specimen Copy free from : 
THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” 


Telephone: Holborn 1853 


29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
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Art Gallery Shipping Sy 
EVELYN CHESTON P. & O. & BRITISH INDI, 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION MAIL AND PASSENGER | SERVICES DIA 
R.W.S. GALLERY PALL MALL EAST come: uent and 


* Daily 10—6. Saturdays 10—5. Admission Free. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 


Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING. Prompt, accurate work. Many recommenda- 
tions. MSS. over 5,000 words, 10d. 1,000. Miss Stratford, 
44, Liberia Road, Highbury, London, 


YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS, accurately and intelligently 
copied. 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon 3d. Miss M. Dennis, 
36 Adolphus Road, Finsbury Park, London, N, 4. 


Literary 
ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 
MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 
Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


ONG Poems, Ballads. and Dance Music wanted. We invite 
MSS. of merit for publication. Peter Derek Ltd., Music 
Publishers, SR/8 Moor Street, London, W.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
~ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2528 
Wimbledon, Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


(ARSEILLES, otc. MEDITERRANEAN YPT 

1A, PERSIAN GULF, BU EYLON, sheet 


Addresses for all F House 


LEA STREET, 
GRAY, DAWES & Co., 


WANTED 


Statis Society, 
Box 151, 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.39 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


ARDEN FURNITURE. Rustic Wicker and Rustic Oak. 

Shelters, Seats, Chairs, Tables, Stools, etc. Write for 

free illustrated price lists. Blackwell and Son, Braunton, 
Devon. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally 

for you by expert knitters, plain or in the famous “ Fair 
Isle *”” patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. 
At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and 
special end-of-season discount for short — only. —Write now 
for Illustrated Booklet to S.R.8, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 


ARN money writing Showcards at home; we instruct you, 
supply work and pay cash weekly, GRANT & GRAY 
(«W. O.), 2 Victoria Street, S.W.1, : 


LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. World Wide Scientific 
Br Remedy. Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers : 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., p-f. 


EVONSHIRE CIDER (National Mark).—An excellent and 

inexpensive drink in summer. In cask—2s. 6d. per gallon ; 

pint bottles, 7s. per doz., carr. pd.—From Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, Devon. 


SEEING BRITAIN: 


MOTOR TOURS DE LUXE 


“ ASTURIAS” CRUISE 
IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
31st July—ist August 


For full particulars apply : 
PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE, 53/54 HAYMARKET,; S.W.1 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
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